


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


The Pitchen Garden, 


EGETABLES, and their cultivation, are now attracting much 


attention; information is eagerly sought, as we have abundant 
evidence in the number of inquiries we are almost daily receiv- 
: ing. The hints we now propose to offer are intended for ama- 
teurs, and have reference particularly to open ground culture. 
Whoever wishes to make his kitchen garden a profitable and 
pleasant investment of care and labor, must remember — 

First, That it be free from stagnant moisture, either in surface or sub-soil,—a cold, 
sour bottom is a deadly foe to a rapid, luxuriant growth, which is indispensable. A 
drain or two of stone or pipe tile, that a good laborer will make in a couple of days, 
may remedy defects of this kind in many a garden now suffering. A garden with a 
perfectly dry bottom, is two or three weeks earlier than one from which water cannot 
find easy drainage; it is much more healthy, more agreeable to work in, and more 
productive. 

Second, That the ground be deeply spaded or trenched, or if of large extent, sub- 
soil plowed. In any case it ought to be thoroughly loosened and pulverized to the 
depth of eighteen inches at least, that the roots of plants may have ample sources of 
food and nourishment at all times, and especially in dry times. This should have 
been done in the autumn; but if overlooked then, it should be done now, for it is in- 
dispensable. In spading and trenching, the subsoil should not be thrown on the top, 
for that would make a bad bed for the seeds, but it should be well loosened. In con- 
nection with this operation, abundance of well decomposed manure should be added, 
and it should be placed in the bottom of the trench as the work proceeds. Some of 
the coarser crops, such as potatoes, will do as well on partially decomposed manures, 
and these for early spring crops are desirable on account of the bottom heat to be 
derived from their fermentation. 

Third, The garden must be laid out in plots, and each one should be designated by 
letters or numbers and have a certain crop or succession of crops assigned it, as the 
farmer arranges beforehand the mode of cropping the various divisions of his farm 
Be the garden ever so small, a well defined system will add greatly to the facility and 
success of its management. Good gardeners and men whose gardening habits have 
become orderly and systematic from long practice and experience, may consider these 
hints superfluous, but we know they are needed, and if followed might work great 
reformation in many of what are called good gardens. We all know how common it 
is for garden work to be deferred until an advancing season, or an active neighbor 
suggests the necessity of immediate action. Then the plot that is most available is 
put hastily in order and sown or planted with the most pressing article. A week or 
two more and another plot is taken up in the same way, and so it goes on at random 
as the season advances. 


Fourth, A timely provision of an ample and well selected stock of seeds should be 
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made, The amateur who is not familiar with the best varieties of vegetables, should 
consult some reliable treatise on the subject, or go to an honest, well informed seeds- 
man, and select such an assortment as will be sufficient for an uninterrupted succession 
during the entire season. No one should be satisfied with a poor assortment of sus- 
picious seeds, merely because they are at hand. Conveyances now offer such facilities 
that a package can be transmitted one thousand miles in as short a period as it could 
twenty a few years ago. Therefore send a thousand miles, if need be, to secure 
good reliable seeds of the very best articles. You may depend upon it this will be 
economy in the end. The practice of running to the nearest seed vender to-day, for 
an ounce of this, and next week for an ounce or a paper of that, can result only in 
loss of time, and labor, and land. 

About selecting varieties we must say a word or two more. This point in kitchen 
gardening does not seem to be appreciated. A thousand people will inquire the best 
varieties of apples, and pears, and peaches, before one will ask the best kind of radish, 
of lettuce, or pea; and yet the question has an equally mportant bearing on success 
in the one case as in the other. The varieties of garden vegetables are participating 
to some extent in the general improvement of all branches of horticulture. A very 
small number of those who have gardens look into these matters. They are not aware 
of the introduction of new and improved varieties; they imagine that the seedsman 
will be able to meet their wants: but the seedsman provides such seeds as he can sell, 
and he seldom lays in a stock of new or rare things until the taste of his customers 
demands it. We are not to be understood as recommending people who aim at sure 
and abundant crops, to dabble in novelties merely because they are such, but simply 
that they should secure the very best that can be had, availing themselves of every 
improvement that has been made, as people do in other pursuits. 

Another matter that requires special consideration in the selection of seeds, is their 
adaptation to certain seasons of the year, and to other circumstances. For the early 
spring crops we want such as accomplish their growth in the shortest possible period 
of time. One variety of pea will be fit for use a fortnight before another sowed at 
the same time and on the same bed. So it is with radishes, lettuce, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, and indeed all the leading articles. Many people say a few days, or a week, 
is of so little importance that their very early varieties are not worth the trouble—that 
they are generally not very productive, and it is better to wait the maturity of the 
more prolific sorts. This spirit deprives many people of much of the gratification 
which the garden might afford. 

The next most important thing is to arrange the different sowings, in regard to 
quantity and time, in such a way that there will be continually a full supply in a 
proper condition for the table. This is a point in regard to which we know from ex- 
perience, neither gardeners nor amateurs give sufficient attention. For instance, in 
the case of radishes. These are very seldom seen in a fit state for the table; they 
are allowed to attain their full size, when they are so tough and pungent as to be 
wholly uneatable. They are only good when very young and tender; and if those 
who go to the markets, knew what a radish ought to be, they would not choose the 
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largest, which strange to say they generally do. The great error is in sowing too 
much seed at once. The amateur who merely looks to a family supply, should sow a 
very small quantity at a time, and repeat it every week, or oftener as long as radishes 
are wanted. Then they should be used the moment they are fit. When a large bed 
is sown at once, three-fourths of them have to be thrown away; in fact only two or 
three dishes are secured in a proper state. This point, we repeat, deserves the utmost 
attention. We frequently hear people say, “ we have so many vegetables that we are 
at a loss how to dispose of them,” when the truth is they have scarcely anything but 
what should be thrown to the hogs. Finally, in the kitchen garden everything must 
grow with rapidity and luxuriance. The seed must be good to vegetate quickly and 
produce plants with a sound and vigorous constitution. Old and poor seeds, with a 
half extinguished vitality, will produce such weakly and delicate plants that the most 
generous treatment will fail to bring them to perfection. See then that your seeds are 
large of their kinds, full and plump. Then the soil must be warm, and moist, and rich. 
Rich it must be, or you may as well throw your seeds on the way-side. It must also 
be kept clean and mellow, or friable. Weeding and hoeing are two operations that 
require daily attention. Weeds, even if small, absorb the food and moisture that be- 
long to the crops, and the absence of the hoe soon shows itself in a crusty surface 
that interrupts the free process of growth. Kitchen garden plants are not like trees, 
that can send their powerful woody roots in all directions in search of food ; their roots 
are delicate and fibrous, great feeders, requiring abundant, exhaustless supplies. The 
lettuce and cabbage tribe are especially food of good living and cannot do without. 
No matter what sort of lettuce you may plant upon poor soil, depend upon it it will 
lack that icy crispness and delicacy of flavor that constitutes its chief excellence. A 
liquid manure tank is one of the necessities of the kitchen garden, and its contents 
should be freely and frequently applied. Any soluble manure may be used with rain 
water. Guano, when other manures are scarce, may be advantageously employed. A 
bag of fifty or one hundred pounds will be as good as several loads of manure, and it 
is so portable that it may be conveyed one thousand miles at a trifling cost. It is so 
easily applied too; a handful thrown into a pail or tub of rain water and dissolved, 
will make a capital stimulant for growing plants. 

It is not necessary, nor can we spare the space, to enter into all the minutiz of op- 
perations. Our purpose at present is to direct attention to the principles that should 
regulate the management of the kitchen garden, and to enforce the adoption of a 
system, without which no cultivation can be pleasant, creditable, or profitable. We 
must mention two or three fine things that are particularly worthy of attention. Our 
colored plate for this month exhibits — 

1. The Zarly Oval Rose radish, the best for forcing and for an early crop that we 
have ever seen, They should be eaten when about the size figured in the plate. They 
attain maturity, or at least a proper size for use much quicker than the common Zarly 
Frame or Long Scarlet, which answer very well in the open ground later in the season. 

2. The new Chinese Rose Winter radish, far superior in appearance as well as in 
tenderness and delicacy to any other winter sort, and keeps well. 
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8. The Zarly Very Short-Horn carrot, much the best for forcing and for an early 
crop. They may be sown, mixed with the Harly Oval radish, in the same bed, and 
will be fit for soups in a very short time. They are used quite small. Large quanti- 
ties of them are sent from France to London where we first saw them, not much 
larger than the figure of the Oval radish. It is quite distinct from the common Early 
Short-Horn. A writer in the London Gardener's Chronicle says : 


“Tt does not appear to be known either to seedsmen or gardeners gencrally, that this 
carrot, of which there are so many brought from France into Covent Garden market in the 
early part of the season, is easy of cultivation, and more suited to some soils than those 
grown in this country. Carrots in a young state are at all times of the year in great 
request here; and this one, on account of its shape and form, its being of finer texture and 
flavor, is much preferred to any of the others for ornamental cookery: therefore I find it a 
great acquisition. I have found it a much faster grower than the common Early Horn. 
To prove this, on the 15th of August I sowed, on a well prepared piece of ground, two 
beds, one of each sort, side by side, They vegetated and came up as nearly as possible at 
the same time, but I find now (Nov. 4) that the French Horn is nearly double the size of 
the other.” 

This corresponds with our own experience the past season. 

Among the great variety of peas now grown, we believe the Prince Albert is the 
earliest, though there are extra early sorts advertised, some of which may be earlier. 
Of bush beans, the Harly Siz Weeks is a good popular sort, but the Zarly Mohawk 
resists cold weather better. Of beets, the Harly Bassano—a round, red sort —is the 
best for an early crop. Of cabbages, the old Karly York is about as good for the 
first sowing as any yet introduced. Of brocoli, Harly Purple Cape. Of cauliflower, 
the Walcheren Early. Of celery there is nothing better than the genuine white 
solid. The dwarf curled kale, or “German greens,” is becoming popular, and is 
really a useful article in late autumn and winter or early spring. It requires to be 
pretty well acted on by the frost before it acquires that tenderness which fits it for 
use. The curled cress, or pepper cress, is a nice spring salad that may be grown fit 
for use in a day or two when in a hot-bed. To keep up a supply, constant sow- 
ings are necessary. Of sweet corn several varieties have recently been introduced 
that deserve a trial. The Stowell is very fine; remains tender and good a long time, 
but difficult to keep so in winter. The Old Colony and some other sorts are highly 
spoken of, but we have not tried them. Of lettuce the hardiest sort for early use out 
door, is the Brown Cos, and for forcing in frames the Karly Cabbage. Both these sorts 
are well known. Of leek, a very useful article, there is none like the Large Rouen. Of 
endive, the Green and White Curled for salads are excellent, grown and used as lettuce. 
The broad-leaved sorts form heads, and are used for cooking. Okra is becoming 
popular, and in all families where soups are appreciated it is very valuable. The pods 
are used while green and soft. This is one of the principal ingredients of the famous 
gumbo soup we get in the south. Of parsley, the extra curled variety is very fine. 
With a little attention every table might have a supply of this during the year, and 


no good gardener will consider his daily stock complete without it. Were it only for 
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garnishing dishes, it is indispensable among people of taste. Rhubarb, or pie plant, 
has become too popular to need any recommendation ; for early spring use it should 
be coaxed into rank growth by a coat of warm stable manure. Sea kale is one of 
the neglected culinary plants ; it is as easily grown as rhubarb ; the spring shoots re- 
quire to be blanched by a covering of some sort. Globe artichokes are very little 
known, except in a few of the best gardens. Around Angers, in France, they are 
grown almost as extensively as wheat in the Genesee valley; the markets are full of 
them, and one would suppose the people almost lived upon artichokes; they are sure 
to appear on every dinner table, and are excellent. In our northern climate they will 
require protection in winter, but by taking extra pains they may be grown successfully. 
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PerHAPs many well versed in floriculture will think that this article is not worth the 
paper on which it is printed —that it states facts as familiar to them as household 
words, and which they learned among their first lessons in this branch of horticulture. 
To such we say, this article is not intended for your benefit, yet we hope you may 
glean some things that will repay perusal. But you must remember there is now felt 
an awakening interest on the subject of floriculture, wide and extended as our almost 
boundless country. Hundreds—yes, thousands, and tens of thousands, are acquiring 
taste on this subject, and thirst for knowledge as the panting hart for the running 


brook. These begin to see beauty in waving trees and woodland flowers, where 


before they saw no comeliness. As taste becomes cultivated and refined, beauty is 


created on every side—the mossy dell, the thorny rose, the simplest flower that 
adorns the meadow, speak a new and beautiful language, and tell of a new and 
beautiful world. Enthusiasm is enkindled —every means is taken to explore this new 
creation. Of the nature and extent of this feeling we have some opportunity to learn. 
To it do we ascribe the increased demand for horticultural reading, and the largely 
increased circulation of this journal. And this increase is not principally among pro- 
fessional horticulturists, and farmers, who are turning their attention to horticulture 
as a business, but among amateurs, merchants and mechanics, who are beginning to 
devote their spare moments to this beautiful and healthful employment—and par- 
ticularly the ladies, who ever have been and ever will be lovers of the beautiful. Ladies 
are the natural patrons of flowers, the world over. And sometimes when we have 
seen the wealthy farmer, with his hundreds of broad acres, begrudging wife and 
daughters a few rods of ground for the cultivation of flowers, complaining that the 
“hired man” lost a whole day in spading it up, we have “said in our haste,” man 
is too coarse, too much like his ox, ever to Jove flowers. We pity the man who has 
traveled far on the journey of life without stopping to do them homage. 

One lady writes—* Give us the best and simplest directions for cultivating the finest 
of our common flowers, particularly annuals; such as are within our reach. While 
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we love to read of the beautiful and costly flowers that year after year make their 
appearance in the floral world, do not forget the wants of those who live far away 
in the west, and far from places where such things can be obtained, and yet who love 
flowers as ardently as those who are more favorably situated for its gratification.” 
This hint we shall remember, as it accords with our own feelings. We love flowers 
—we almost worship these children of the field. We love to enter the conservatory 
and there behold the dazzling array of beauty, gathered from every land and every 
clime,—but we love equally well to enter the little cottage garden and witness how 
taste can render lovely the humble abode of poverty. How beautiful is the cottage 
embowered in vines and roses. It is decorated with nature’s own drapery; the rich 
green of the foliage—the brilliant blossoms—the delightful fragrance—all combine to 
render this an enchanted spot. The poet must have had such a “home” in view when 
he sung— 
* An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain ; 
And I sigh for my lonely thatched cottage again.” 


Strip from the cottage the honeysuckles, the running roses, the jasmines, and it is a 
poor affair—old, rough, and unsightly. All can afford to surround their homes with 
flowers ; no one can afford to have a barren and desolate home. 

But we started to talk of Annuals and their Cultivation, and must confine ourselves 
to the subject. 

The first work is the selection of the ground and its preparation. A warm and 
sheltered position should be chosen, if possible, as on the south side of a fence; but 
care must be taken to select a place on which water will not stand. The ground 
should be deeply dug and well pulverized. If not rich, well rotted manure should 
be dug in. If the ground is clayey, and liable to become hard by the beating of the 
rain and the drying sun, some light mold from the woods should be added, or some 
sandy loam, or mold from an old pasture; one of which can be procured in almost 
any neighborhood. 

After the ground is prepared the seed may be sown; but, a little caution is neces- 
sary not to sow seed too thick, as beginners generally make this error. As there is 
some difficulty in sowing the finer seed evenly, they may be mixed with three or 
four times the quantity of sand or ashes. They may be then lightly covered with 
fine mold, sifted over them—the smaller the seed, the lighter the covering. It is 
better to cover too lightly than too heavily. You have now nothing to do but to 
wait patiently till they “come up.” Be sure and destroy all weeds as fast as they 
make their appearance. If your plants are too thick, which they are very apt to be, 
transplant them to other beds, or along the borders of the paths, choosing some 
showery day for this work. But be sure and remove them before the plants in the 
bed become crowded, or they will become injured—taking out the smallest and weak- 
est plants. In removing plants, they should be taken up carefully, with a ball of 
earth attached, disturbing the roots as little as possible. This is better done when 
the ground is moist. They will generally need no further care except to keep the 
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weeds destroyed and the ground in a mellow condition. Those who have the con- 
venience can raise a few plants in the hot-bed for early blooming. In this section of 
the country seed should not be sown in the open ground before the first of May. As 
we have given simple directions for cultivation with each kind described, nothing 
further will be necessary in this place, except to say that some attention should be 
paid in planting to the height of plants, so that the larger do not hide those of a 
smaller growth. A little taste is also necessary in the arrangement of colors to pro- 
duce a good effect; this wiil be learned by observation and experience. We only 
intend to throw out a few hints and leave the matter for the present to the good sense 
and cultivated tastes of our readers. 

We give engravings and descriptions of nine of the best and easiest grown annuals, 
and will give others next month. 

Tue Batsam— Balsamina Hortensis—The Balsam, or Lady’s Slipper, as it is 
sometimes called, is well known, occupying a place in almost every garden. It is a 
native of the East Indies, China, and Japan. It has succulent stems, and beautiful 
showy flowers. Too much of the seed sold in our seed stores is carelessly saved from 
improperly grown plants, and the result to the planter is poor single flowers, and sore 
disappointment. The flowers to be considered good should be large, round, and 
double. The plant should branch down to the surface of the ground, the flowers 
completely encircling the stem on all sides. Last season we obtained seed from Vi1- 
moRIN, Of Paris, and we were not only satisfied but delighted with the result. Mons. 


V. has a variety which he names the Camellia Balsam, exceedingly double and fine 
in every respect. It is from one of these our engraving is taken (fig. 1). Much, how- 
ever, depends on cultivation. 


The Balsam requires a deep, rich, warm soil. Seed may be planted in this latitude 
about the 1st of May in the open ground; but to secure early flowers, it is better to 
plant in a hot-bed of moderate heat, or in a cold frame, merely making a box, and 
covering with glass. Seed in this way may be planted about the Ist of April, and by 
the Ist of May will be ready to transplant into the open ground. 

Tue Cutna Aster— Aster Chinensis.—China Asters were first sent from China to 
Paris in 1730, and have since been carried to all civilized countries. At their first 
introduction they were single, and of only two colors, red and white. The Germans 
have taken great pains to improve this flower, and the better sorts are usually called 
German Aster. The French are particularly fond of Asters, and grow them in the 
greatest perfection. The flower from which our plate was taken (fig. 1) was grown from 
French seed, and is called Paony Aster. We were unable to make them ripen their 
seed, and have since learned that in France the seed can only be ripened under glass. 

The culture of the Aster is similar to that of the Balsam. They generally flower 
better if transplanted than if allowed to remain where the seed was sown. 

Tux Portvracca (fig. 3) is a sueculent, spreading plant, that loves the hottest and 
dryest weather. There are four varieties, the scarlet, crimson, yellow, and white. They 
grow almost as readily as weeds, and may be sown very early in the spring. We 
know of few more beautiful objects in the floral world than a bed of the Portulacca. 
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8. PORTULAOCA. 
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Ten Weex Srocx—WMathiola annua.—There are perhaps few species of which 
there are more varieties, ranging from pure white to the darkest and richest purple. 
These varieties can be bought at the seed 
stores; but we have found that seed raised 
in this country can not be depended on to 
produce any distinct variety, sufficient care 
not being taken in growing and preserving 
the seed. Last year we obtained some 
thirty varieties from Paris, every one of 
which came as named. 





The plant grows from one to two feet 
high, with an erect, branching stem, hoary 
leaves, and long spikes of flowers. The 
size and richness of these flowers vary 
greatly in the different varieties, and some 
of them are very splendid. The species is 
a native of the south of Europe, by the sea- 
shore, whence it was introduced in 1831; 
but the principal varieties have been origi- 
nated in England and Germany. The 
German varieties are particularly beautiful. 

For very early flowers, a few plants may 
be raised in a hot-bed, or in a pot in the 
house, to be transplanted into the open 
ground as soon as the weather is suffi- 
ciently warm. For sowing in the open 
ground, the soil should be dug deep, and 
very finely pulverized with the rake. The 
seed may then be sown in drills, and slight- 
ly covered with fine earth. As soon as the 
plants show their third pair of leaves, if too 
thick in the bed, they may be carefully 
transplanted, leaving the plants in the bed 
about ten inches apart. Transplanting 
should be done on a damp day, and with 
care, so as not to disturb the roots, or they a a 


will receive a check from which it will take them a long time to recover. 

Tue Canvy-Turr— Jberis.—The Purple Candy-Tuft, (7. umbellata,) an engraving 
of which we give, is an annual plant, growing to the height of about a foot, with 
spreading branches and large heads of purple flowers. This species is a native of 
Candia, and receives its name partly from this fact and partly from the form of the 
flowers. Seeds were taken to England about the year 1590. From that time it has 
been a general favorite in British gardens, and should be grown by all lovers of flowers, 
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for its beauty and easy culture. It grows well 
on almost any rich soil, if not too moist; and 
as it will not bear transplanting well, it should 
be sown where it is to remain. Sow from the 
Ist to the 15th of May. Superior flowers will 
be obtained by soaking the ground occasionally 
with liquid manure, readily obtained by placing 
the cleanings of the fowl-house in a barrel with 
water, and keeping on hand a constant supply. 
When the plants are going into flower, the 
heads should be examined; and if too numer- 
ous, they should be removed. By this treat- 
ment, and occasionally loosening the ground 
around the plants, and keeping it free from 
weeds, flowers have been grown three inches 
across, most beautifully colored, being of a very 
dark purple on the outside, and softening to 
nearly white in the center. The great points 
are thinning the flowers gradually, as they in- 
crease in size, and supplying their roots with 
abundance of rich food when they are going into 
flower. 
flowers may be grown than those usually seen 
in our gardens. The Lilac Candy-Tuft is a fine 


By this mode of treatment much finer ‘ 4 


CULTIVATION. 


PURPLE CANDY-TUFT. 


variety, of a beautiful lilac color. 
The Rocket Candy-Tuft (Z. corona- 
ria) is a splendid species, growing 
two feet high, branching widely, each 
plant producing three to five racemes 
of flowers from six to ten inches long, 
and the center one even longer than 
this, if properly cultivated. Cultiva- 
tion the same as the Purple. 
Satrre.ossis.—The Salpiglossis is 
a native of Chili, and was introduced 
into Europe in 1824. 
strong resemblance to the Petunia. 


It bears a 


The genus contains many kinds, dif- 
fering only in color, and are all fun- 
nel-shaped, like the Petunia, but not 
so broad, 
numbered about a hundred different 
varieties, many of them distinct and 
beautiful. 


In our bed, last year, we 


They were sown about 
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the first of May, and early in July were in full bloom, and attracted crowds of admi- 
rers. We have found them to flourish best on a light, dry soil. 

The name Salpiglossis, which signifies a tongue in a tube, is supposed to allude to 
the shape of the stigma, which is plainly seen in the center of the tube-shaped corolla. 


Drummonn’s Putox— Phlox Drummondi.—The Phlox Drummondi is one of the 
most beautiful annual flowers; 


and, indeed, we are not certain 
but we should be justified in call- 
ing it the finest of all. It is re- 
markable for the splendor and 
variety of its colors. Flowers 
from the same seed will be found 
of almost every shade of color 
from the deepest and most bril- 
liant rose-color to the palest and 
most delicate pink. Every flower, 
though of the deepest carmine, 
has the under side of its petals of 
a pale blush color; and every 
petal, though of the palest pink, 
has a dark carmine spot at its 
base. Thus the variety of colors 
displayed in a bed of these flow- 
ers, almost exceeds description ; 
and when they are seen under a 
bright sun, and agitated by a gen- 
tle breeze, the effect is exceedingly 
brilliant—we know of nothing 
more beautiful. 

This Phlox was discovered in 
Texas, in 1835, by Drummonn, a 
botanical collector sent out by the 


Glasgow Botanical Society, who 
soon after died in Cuba, in the 
midst of his researches. This 
being one of the last plants dis- 
covered by Mr. Drummonn, it was 
named Phlox Drummondi, in 


honor of its lamented discoverer. 


The seed should be sown in a 
i PHLOX DRUMMONDL 
nicely prepared bed about the 1st 


of May, in this latitude, lightly covered; and in July they will be in full blossom. 
They are very easily cultivated, requiring no other care than keeping them clear of 
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weeds, and the ground mellow. When any flower of extraordinary beauty is pro- 
duced, it may be propagated by cuttings, which must be kept in a warm room during 
the winter, and planted out in the spring. 

Goxupen Bartonra— Bartonia aurea.—The Golden Bartonia was introduced into 
England, from California, in 
the year 1835, by the botanist 
Dovetas. Mr. D. introduced 
many beautiful flowers as the 

| result of his botanical tour in 

California, and this is one of 

the most beautiful of them all. 

This excellent botanist was 

killed a few years after, by fall- 

ing into a pit made to entrap 

wild cattle, in the Sandwich 

Islands. He introduced into 

England more ornamental an- 

nuals than any other collector. 

“It is only beneath the 

bright sunshine,” Dr. Lixpiery 

observes, “that its splendid 

flowers unfold. In the early 

morning the plant is a shabby 

bush, with pale greenish-grey 

branches, and weedy leaves; 

but as the sun exercises his in- 

fluence, the petals gradually 

unroll, as if in acknowledgment 

a lh tenes of his power, till every branch 

is radiant with gold: and so metallic is the lustre of the inside of its petals, that one 

would really think they must be composed of something more solid and enduring 
than the delicate and perishable tissue of a flower.” 

The seed should be sown in a sheltered situation, (as the branches are very brittle, 
and easily broken by the wind,) in a rich, moist soil. 

ConxvoLvuLvs.—The Dwarf Convolvulus (Convolvulus minor) is a beautiful flower, 
with three distinct colors, blue, yellow, and white; the blue being of every shade 
from purple to a delicate azure blue. We have also the white and striped. The 
species is a native of Spain, Portugal, Sicily, and the north of Africa, and was intro- 
duced into England from Portugal early in the seventeenth century. Some botanists 
suppose this species to have been originally only found in Barbary ; but whether 
introduced or indigenous, it is now a common weed both in Spain and Portugal. 
The flowers always fold in gloomy weather and at night. The French call it Belle- 
de-jour. 
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When the seeds are sown, a shallow drill 
should be made for them, in which the 
seeds may be dropped and covered lightly. 
When the plants come up, they should be 
thinned so as to stand about an inch apart. 
They require a dry situation, and rather a 
rich, light soil. Sow early in the spring, 
and they will commence flowering in July, 
and continue until covered with snow. 

We received last year several packages 
of this seed from France, among which 
were several varieties new to us, one of 
which was peculiarly dwarfish in its char- 
acter. Among our large collection of 
annuals, last year, none attracted more 
attention among florists than this Dwarf 
Convolvulus. 

The Convolvulus major, or Morning 
Glory, is too well known to need a descrip- 
tion, it being one of the most common as 
well as the most beautiful and easily culti- 
vated of our climbing annuals. It requires 
the same treatment as the Dwarf Convol- 
vulus, but needs strings or poles on which eee ere 


toclimb. It makes an excellent covering for arbors, porches, or unsightly fences. 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS FOR THE MILLION, 


Amone shrubs employed in the embellishment of ornamental grounds, there are a 
certain number which recommend themselves under nearly all circumstances; or, as 
pomologists say of fruits, “worthy of general cultivation.” To aid those who desire 
to make small collections, and who prefer real excellence to rarity or novelty, we sub- 
join a short list that we can cordially recommend. We may remark, however, that 
in making such selections, it is desirable to obtain variety as far as it may be possible 
to combine it with other requisites. We do not mean the greatest possible number 
of genera, or species, or varieties, but various habits of growth, foliage, flowers, fruit, 
seasons of blossoming, and such other characteristics as are generally sought and 
prized in ornamental shrubs. The following list includes nothing but what is perfectly 
hardy in the climate of Rochester, (latitude 43 deg.,) and of easy cultivation, requir- 
ing no nicety in soil, situation, or treatment : 


1. Toe Pixk Mezerseon— Daphne mezereon.—A yery neat, compact-growing, 
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small shrub, quite covered early in spring, usually in March, with small flowers, 
which are very showy, owing to the absence of leaves at the time. There is one with 
pink or rose-colored flowers, and another white. Propagated from seed. 


Tae Japan Quixce—Pyrus Japonica.—A prickly, spreading bush, covered in 
early spring (April) with bright scarlet flowers. One of the most attractive of all 
spring-flowering shrubs. There is a variety called Blush, with delicately painted 
rose and blush flowers, usually scarce. There is also one called “double,” which has 

‘yvecasionally a double and in some cases a treble row of petals. Propagated by suck- 
'|| Sers, and cuttings of the roots. 

Tue Urricur Honsysucsies— Lonicera Tartarica.—Erect shrubs that attain the 
height of eight or ten feet, with whitish bark. The flowers are produced in April in 
great profusion, covering the whole plant. ‘They are small, delicate, and pretty, suc- 
ceeded by small berries about the size of currants. There are a red-flowered and a 
white-flowered species well known, and several more recently introduced. Propagated 
by cuttings, which root as freely as willows. 





Tue Derr Green Forsytu1a —F. viridissima.—One of Fortune's best Chinese 

shrubs, covered early in spring with bright yellow flowers, succeeded by long, pointed 

~ foliage of the most intense green. Propagated freely by layers of young wood, or by 
cuttings. 

Tue Dovsiz-rtowerinc Dwarr ALmonp— Amygdalus nana flore pleno.—A very 
popular and well known shrub, covered in April with small, double, rose-colored flow- 
ers, giving the branches the appearance of wreaths of small roses. Propagated by 
suckers, or layers, or by budding on the plum, peach, or almond. Is very pretty when 
worked four or five feet high. 

Tue Gorpon’s FLowertne Currant— Ribes Gordoni.—A vigorous, rapid-growing 
currant, with a profusion of brilliant crimson and yellow flowers, a hybrid between 
the yellow and crimson. The crimson and double crimson varieties are showy, fine 
shrubs, but in cold latitudes their blossoms are uncertain. Propagated by cuttings. 





Tue Arrican Tamarix.—A beautiful shrub, with delicate, Juniper-like foliage, and 
delicate spikes of rosy blossoms, resembling willow catkins in form. The German 
and French Tamarix are equally beautiful, and blossom in the autumn. Propagated 
by cuttings. 

Tue Earty Warts, or Lantana-LEavep Visurxum— V. lantanoides.—A large, 
rubust shrub, with rough, hoary leaves, and large panicles of white flowers, produced 
on the ends of the branches early in May or in April. It retains its foliage fresh and 
green very late. Propagated freely by layers. Should be trained in the form of a 
little tree. 

Tue Syow-Batt— Viburnu opulus—A very common but beautiful shrub. If 
trained into a miniature tree, it has a fine effect when loaded with fine globular 
clusters of white flowers in May. Propagated by layers. 

Tue Rosz-cotorep WirceLa— W. rosea.—One of Forrtunn’s Chinese shrubs, and 
one of the best, producing its elegant rose-colored flowers in May. They appear in 
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clusters on the wood of last year, and resemble in form the fox-glove. Propagated by 
layers and cuttings of the young wood. 

Tue Berserry.—There are many species and varieties of these, all beautiful. The 
purple-leaved is one of the most remarkable. It has yellow blossoms, sueceeded by 
purple fruit. Quite attractive all the season. The nepalensis and illicifolia are fine, 
showy, robust species, and the mycrophylla serratifolia and empetrifolia are curious 
and pretty small species. Propagated by layers and suckers, and by grafting. 

Tue Srir#a.—This genus embraces a large number of species and varieties. The 
double plum-leaved, (prunifolia flore pleno,) with small, double, white flowers in 
May. The habit is slender, erect, and regular; and when in bloom, every branch is 
like a perfect and beautiful wreath of white daisies. The tint of the foliage in the 
autumn, too, is a great point of merit, being a bright orange with a light tint of red. 
The lanceolata, or Reevesi, is another beautiful species, with large clusters of snowy 
white single flowers that cover the whole plant in May. The Dowglassi has showy 
spikes of rose-colored flowers towards autumn. All propagated by division of the 
plants and by layers, or by cuttings of the young wood. 

Tue Roveu-teaven Devrzia— Deutzia scabra,—Covered in June with small 
spikes of white flowers, produced on the wood of last season. The gracilis is a new- 


species, also very beautiful ; forces admirably in the house. Propagated by cuttings 
and layers. 


Tue Litacs.—The common white and purple are among the most common and 


widely disseminated shrubs grown, general favorites, and when grown tastefully into 
miniature trees are very ornamental. The Persian white and purple are very fine. 
Charles X and Josikea are distinct and fine newer sorts. Propagated by layers, 
suckers, and budding and grafting. 

Tue Syrivcas.—The common fragrant one (coronarius) is well known. The flow- 
ers have the fragrance of the orange blossom. The pubescens has large foliage and 
large white flowers without odor. There are also a double-flowering variety and a 
very dwarf one; both fragrant. Propagated by layers. Blossoms in June. 

Tae Catyoantuus, on Sweet-sceytep Sarus.—A very desirable shrub. The 
wood is fragrant and the flowers of a rich chocolate color. Blossoms in June, and at 
intervals afterwards. Propagated by layers and suckers. There are several species 
and varieties, all fine. The floridus is the most common. The macrocarpa has large 
leaves. Rare. 

Tue Purp Farner, or Venettan Sumacn, is a popular shrub, remarkable for its 
curious brown fringed or hair-like flowers, that cover the whole plant in July, giving 
it the appelation of smoke tree, Jupiter’s beard, &c. Propagated by layers. 

Tue Rep-prancugp Cornus— C. sanguinea.—Particularly desirable on account of 
its blood red hue in autumn and winter. Grows freely from cuttings. 

Tue Evorymus.—These make pretty miniature trees, very attractive in the autumn 
when the seed capsules open and become a brilliant red. There is also a white-fruited 
one, desirable for a variety. These are justly ranked among the most showy autum- 
nal ornaments of the shrubbery. Propagated by seeds and layers. 
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Arruzas (Rose of Sharon).—There are many varieties of these— purple, violet, 
painted, variegated, &c. They are neat, compact-growing shrubs, most of them 
attaining a height of eight or ten feet, and bloom profusely late in autumn, on which 
account they are particularly desirable. Indeed, the smallest assortment of shrubs 
should include one or more Altheas. All easily propagated by cuttings of either 
young, growing shoots, or the ripened young wood. 

Tue Dwarr Warre Horse-Curstyut.—Blossoms in mid-summer. Has long, 
elegant spikes of flowers. Particularly desirable at that season. Propagated by seeds 
and layers. 

Tue Cutonantuvs, oR Waite Frince— C. Virginica.—A large shrub with broad 
leaves and a profusion of singular, fringed, white flowers, like cut paper. Propagated 
from seeds, that lie two years in the ground before vegetating. Layers require two 
years to root. 

Tue Sitvery-LEAveD OLEAsTER— Eleagnus argentea.—A large shrub, with whitish 
leaves, gray bark, and yellow flowers that appear in July. Called soretimes the 
“ Bohemian olive.” Propagated by layers and cuttings. 

Tue Purrie-teaveD Manonta— WM. aquifolia.—One of the finest of all evergreen 
shrubs for our northern climate. It is low and spreading, with abundant foliage of a 
purplish color, and covered in early spring (April) with a profusion of gay yellow 
flowers in large clusters. Propagated by seeds. 

Tue Pyracantua, OR EvERGREEN Tory, is very desirable for its brilliant orange 
berries in autumn. Propagated by seeds. 

To the above may be added, for evergreens, the Tree Box and the hardy Rhodo- 
dendrons. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 
BY C. VAUX, NEWBURGH. 


Wuatever may be the prospect for American architecture in the good time coming, 
there can be little doubt of the fact as it at present stands, that it is in many ways far 
from satisfactory. Over the length and breadth of this country are scattered cities 
and villages by thousands, and public and private edifices innumerable; and yet we 
may fairly say, there are the buildings, but where is the architecture ?—there is the 
matter, but where is the manner ?—there is the opportunity, but where is the agree- 
able result? Is itin the churches? A few really creditable specimens may be quickly 
pointed out, but who will deny that the vast majority are deficient in truthful dignity 
and artistic beauty? Is it in the public buildings? Several fine works of art at 
once occur to the mind—a floating doubt perhaps, somewhat questions the Ameri- 
icanism of their expression — but they are nobly conceived and do not shrink from 
the ordeal of the artist’s pencil. It is granted that they are successful. Then comes 
the question of the vast majority again. Does the memory linger with pleasure over 
the reminiscences of a provincial tour, and delight to recall the pleasant aspect of each 
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town with its tasteful hall, school houses, library, theatre, museum, banks, courts of 
| justice, &c., cheerfully erected and gracefully arranged by its free and enlightened 
inhabitants —for their own use and pleasure of course —- but with a wise regard for 
mutual advantage and individual enjoyment, that ensures the sympathy of every 
passing stranger, the more readily too, as each discovers that he, even he, has been 
thought of, and that some study has been expended to give him pleasure? No; this 
is not a result to be looked for at present. Does the secret of beauty lie in the private 
buildings, the stores, the ware-houses, the mansions, the villas, the hotels, the streets, 
or the cottages? There are probably as magnificent hotels and stores in the large 
cities of America as any where in the world. Architecture, within the last ten years, 
has managed to get a genuine foothold in this department of building; it has begun 
to pay, and that is truly an excellent sign, and one that offers food for reflection and 
solid encouragement: yet it is the few and not the many even here that speak of 
refinement and a love of grace, which is as averse to meretricious display as it is to 
ungainly awkwardness, Among the private residences a great number are excellent, 
but still the mass are unsatisfactory in form, proportion, color, and light and shade. 
What is the reason of all this? Why is there comparatively so little beauty in 
American buildings? Some will say America is a dollar-loving country, without taste 
for the arts. Others, that expense is the obstacle, and that the republican simplicity 
of America cannot afford the luxury of good architecture. 

The latter of these solutions is clearly incorrect, for it is knowledge and not money 
that is the important source of any pleasurable emotion that may be caused by a 
building ; indeed, a simple, well planned structure, costs less to execute for the 
accommodation obtained, than an ill planned one, and the fact of its being agreeable 
and effective or otherwise, does not depend on any ornament that may be superadded 
to the useful and necessary forms of which it is composed, but on the arrangement of 
those forms themselves, so that they may balance each other and suggest the pleasant 
idea of harmonious proportion, fitness, and agreeable variety to the eye, and through 
the eye to the mind. All this is simply a matter of study before building, not of 
additional cost in building. 

The other solution of the problem, that Americans do not appreciate the beautiful, 
and do not care for it, or value it, is a more specious, but equally erroneous one. 
There are doubtless many obstructions that have hindered and do hinder the develop- 
ment of correct taste in the United States; but it is not that the spring is dry, but 
that these obstacles prevent its water from flowing freely; and yet there appears no 
real difficulty that earnestness and ordinary patience may not overcome. One impor- 
tant evidence of a genuine longing for the beautiful may be at once pointed out. 
Almost every American has an equally unaffected though not of course an equally 
appreciative love for the country. This love appears intuitive, and the possibility of 
ease and a country place or suburban cottage, large or small, is a vision that gives a 
zest to the labors of industrious thousands. This one simple fact is of marked impor- 
tance; it shows that there is an innate homage to the natural, in contradistinction to 
the artificial—a preference for the works of God to the works of man—and no 
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matter what passing influences may prevent the perfect working of this tendency, 
there it exists, and with all its short-comings, is a valuable proof of inherent good, 
true, and healthy taste; moreover the greater includes the less—an actual love for 
nature, however crude it may be, speaks clearly of a possible love for art. 

A reference to the early history of the country seems to show that the dominant 
spirit of Puritanism was ever in opposition to any advance in the fine arts, which 
were considered pomps and vanities, closely connected with superstition, popery, aris- 
tocracy, &c., and eschewed accordingly. The result is not altogether undesirable, 
though it has appeared to retard the advance of refinement and civilization. The 
awakening spirit of republicanism refused to acknowledge the value of art as it then 
existed —a tender hot-house plant, ministering to the delights of a select few —the 
democratic element rebelled against this idea in toto, and tacitly but none the less 
practically demanded of art to thrive in the open air in all weathers, for the benefit 
of all if it was worth anything, and if not, to perish as a troublesome and useless 
incumbrance. This was a severe course to take, and the effects are everywhere felt ; 
but after all it had truth on its side, and candor must allow that no local, partial 
class, recognizing advance in art, however individually valuable its examples might 
have been, could in reality have compensated for the disadvantages that would have 
attended it. Now every step in advance, slow though it be, is a real step taken by 
the whole country. When we look at the ruins of old Rome, we say, what a great 
people ! what temples! what mighty works! And undoubtedly Rome was truly great 
in individuals —very great in a strong and clever minority, who spent with marked 
ability the snoney and labor of the weak and ignorant majority ; but the plebes—the 
unlettered, unthought-of common people, the million — were not great, nor were they 
taught to be so, and therefore Rome fell. 

During the last hundred years there has been a continuous effort to give to the 
American million the rudiments of self-reliant greatness, to abolish class legislation, 
and to sink the importance of individuals. “Aut America aut nullus,” — America 
or no one,—has been, is, and will probably ever be the practical motto. It is not 
surprising, then, that the advancement in the arts has been somewhat less rapid than 
the progress in commercial prosperity and political importance. The conditions were 
new, and it must be confessed rather hard. Continuous ease and leisure readily 
welcome art, while constant action and industry require time to become acquainted 
with its merits. To the former it may be a parasite and yet be supported, to the 
latter it must be a friend or nothing. The great bulk of the money that is laid out 
on building in the United States comes from the million, and is spent for and by the 
million. The result is therefore the taste of the million. The question then occurs, 
how is this universal taste to be improved? There is the sound, healthy material, 
unprejudiced, open to conviction, with a real, though not thoroughly understood 
desire for what is good and true; there is plenty of prosperity and opportunity ; plenty 
of money and industry; plenty of everything but education and the diffusion of 
knowledge. This language may seem inapplicable to America to whom humanity 
indebted for the successful introduction of the common school system, which lies at 
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the root of every healthy idea of reform now at work in the world, but is nevertheless 
true. The genius of American art may with justice say of the genius of American 
education — 
“Tf she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be. 


Education must be liberal and comprehensive as well as universal and cheap, or 
the result will remain incomplete. In the matter of architecture, to secure anything 
permanently satisfactory there are necessary professors of ability, workmen of ability, 
and an appreciative able public. It would seem that architects in America are not 
at present, in the majority of cases, born and bred Americans ; they have consequently 
serious difficulties to contend against. They have to learn much and to unlearn much 
more, ere the spirit instilled into their designs can be truly and genuinely American. 
There 1s no good reason now why this state of affairs should continue. Architecture 
is a profession likely to be in considerable demand in the United States for several 
hundred years at least, and the demand is steadily increasing. Why then should not 
parents speculate for their sons in this line? Why should not the article, as it is for 
home consumption, be raised at home? It is an honorable calling, not certainly 
offering such splendid fortunes as the merchant may realize, but it is a fair opening, 
and the only capital that it requires beyond brains and industry, is the expense for 
books and an education. When a fair share of young America enters upon this 
study heart and soul, as a means of earning an independent position, we may expect 
arapid natural development of the architectural resources of the country, and the 
present meagre facilities for artistic education must be gradually increased, and the 
schools and colleges will probably after a time be induced to include in their course 
of study, subjects calculated to discover and foster in the rising generation such natu- 
ral gifts as have a bearing on these matters. 

To ensure workmen of ability, a reasonable chance to improve is alone wanted. 
So long as the general demand is for monotonous, common-place, stereotyped work, 
the average of ability will necessarily be low; but with opportunity — good, cheap, 
illustrated standard works, and a spirited weekly paper devoted to the special discus- 
sion of the subjects interesting to architects, engineers, carpenters, masons, and all 
the other trades connected with building, a paper that should diffuse sound theoretical 
and practical information on the art in general and in detail throughout the whole 
country —the advance would be rapidly felt; for wherever there is an American, there 
at least, be he rich or poor, is a reader, a thinker, and an actor. Self-supporting 
schools of design for painters, decorators, modellers, carvers, paper-stainers, &c., must 
follow in due course; for the positiveness of the need would soon become evideat, and 
the object would then be almost gained. 

With reference to the appreciative and able public, the press is the improving power 
that is to be looked to. Cheap popular works on architecture, in all its bearings, 
popular essays, popular articles, popular engravings, and hundreds of them, and yet 
all good —these are the simple, truthful and effective means that are to influence the 
public, by supplying a medium through which it may see clearly and thus be led to 
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criticise freely, prefer wisely, and act judiciously. These are the tools with which the 
lamented pioneer of genuine American architecture labored with such zeal and ability, 
and achieved so much. These are the materials that others following his example 
are now endeavoring to make use of, and the signs of the times in this present year, 
1853, far trom being in any way disheartening, are decidedly propitious. Proofs of 
an advancing interest in this subject and of an increasing desire to respond to it are 
springing up in newspapers, magazines, books, lectures, &c., and the public is certainly 
not slow to buy and read. 

The truth is, not that America is a dollar-worshipping country, without any love 
for the arts, but a dollar-making country, with restricted opportunities for zsthetic 
education as yet ; but when this want is freely ministered to in the spirit that it may 
be, and it is justly to be hoped will be ere long, there is reason to conjecture that 
correct architectural taste will be as universal in the United States as is at this present 
time a correct popular idea of the nature of a republican form of government. We 
may then hope for genuine originality as well as intrinsic beauty in American build- 


ings. This subject of originality, however, is perhaps worthy of separate future 
consideration. 


SPRING AT THE SOUTH AND AT THE NORTH. 


BY A. D. G., CLINTON, N. Y. 


In undertaking to describe some of the peculiarities of a southern spring, I do not 
aim at special accuracy, or fulness of detail; but attempt, simply, to speak of what is 
noticeable by a stranger from the north. My information was gathered during the 


winters and springs of two successive years, in the several States on the sea-board, but 
chiefly in Florida. 


For the benefit of some of your readers, allow me to state, first, that there is a win- 
ter at the south, as well as at the north. Frosts cut off the the leaves of deciduous 
trees and shrubs in November ; so that, aside from the greater number and variety of 
evergreens which abound there, the winter landscape is almost as dreary as at the 
north. Several kinds of oak, the persimmon, cypress, gum-tree, catalpa, pride of 
India, and other deciduous trees, are without leaves for nearly three months. But be- 
tween the vast forests of pine, the live and water oak, the laurel, bay-tree, magnolia, 
and other evergreen trees and shrubs, one can easily imagine, (on a fair day,) that he 
is in the midst of summer. Snow and ice are seldom seen in Florida. Hardy vege- 
tables, such as peas, cabbage, lettuce, and turnips, are often grown during the entire 
winter. The whole family of roses, geraniums, verbenas, the aloe, and other tender 
plants, require no protection. The temperature of the air during the three winter 
months ranges, at mid-day, from about 45° to 80°; the average is probably not far 
from 65°. A little fire upon the hearth is often needed for comfort, and an overcoat 
is not amiss when the “northers” blow. But there are frequent intervals of delightful 
balmy weather, when the sun shines warm through a soft, hazy asmosphere, and the 
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wind, blowing fresh from the tropics, fans your cheek with its fragrant breath, and 
gives elasticity to your frame. On such days the invalid comes out from his chamber 
and sits upon the broad piazza, which adorns every southern house, and while inhaling 
the genial air, breathes freer, and indulges again the hope of recovery. But such 
weather continues only a few days atatime. The air is, for the most part, so cold 
that nearly all vegetation remains dormant. A few birds are seen throughout the 
winter, such as pelican, gull, fish-hawk, &c., on the rivers and sea-shore ; and the blue 
jay, wren, blue-bird, turkey buzzard and crow, inland. The last named seems to have 
a bronchial affection,—his caw being quite feeble and husky. 

The first indication of coming spring is seen not in any change of the weather, but 
in the planting of Irish potatoes! Gardens are seldom plowed for this purpose, but 
merely dug over with a heavy hoe. Trenches, eight or ten inches deep, are then 
made, a little manure is spread in the bottom, the potato dropped in, and the whole 
covered with several inches of soil. 

Early in February, the air gradually becomes milder. Fires are often suffered to go 
down in the middle of the day, and one feels an irresistable desire to stroll in the 
fields in search of some fresh green leaf or spring flower. Nor will he search in vain, 
for the mulberry is now expanding its leaves, and the peach is opening here and there 
a blossom. <A few days later, you will find the wild blue violet, and pink, white, and 
yellow flowers as modest as the violet. If you walk in the neighborhood of streams 
or marshy places, you will notice next the scarlet blossoms of the soft maple. 
Soon you will find the wild plum, canopied with snowy flowers, musical with bees, 
and filling the air with a pleasant odor; and then the red-bud tree with its singular 
blossoms. But perhaps more pleasing than anything yet beheld, will be the first 
flower of the yellow jasmine, a vine which you have noticed during the winter, 
clambering over fences and bushes by the road-side and far up among the branches of 
trees, now opening its numerous trumpet-shaped blossoms, and loading the air with 
delicious fragrance. Soon the orange and fig trees push out fresh leaves, and flowers 
appear on the blackberry, the wild rose and shrub honeysuckle. Meanwhile, the birds 
are singing merrily. Chief among them is the mocking-bird, whom you hear early 
in the morning and late at night; unless we except the bob-o’-link, no bird seems so 
gleeful as this. Swaying upon the highest branch of a tree, he pours forth a continu- 
ous song, and that in every dialect, as though he would tell all the feathered creation 
what a delightful world he lives in; or, flying about and balancing himself in the 
air, he sings and chatters all the while, as though he had more joy than he could well 
contain. 

In the latter part of February, and early in March, trees of all kinds put forth fresh 
leaves. The pine sends out the yellow tufts on the ends of its branches. The leaves 
of the live and water oak rustle to the ground, being pushed off by the opening of 
new leaf buds. The dull, greyish green of the olive becomes brighter, the cabbage 
palmetto and date tree send up central leaf stalks, and the towering magnolia (grandi- 
flora) takes on new adornments of thick, glossy leaves, and large white flowers. Soon 
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the scarlet blossoms of the pomegranate appear, and the little brown flowers of the 
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long trailing moss; the “ hawthorn’s top” is a mass of snowy white, and the red jas- 
mine, clambering over many a bush and tree, gives them the appearance of having 
been dipped in blood. In the course of this month, (March,) oleanders, roses, verbe- 
nas, geraniums, and a great variety of garden flowers, are in the perfection of their 
beauty. The roses! the roses! To see the Lamarque, Cloth of Gold, Ophir, Bank- 
sias, and other tea scented varieties climbing over pillars and even above second story 


windows, completely loaded with flowers, is a sight which one must himself behold, 
in order to appreciate its splendor. Lettuce, beets, Irish potatoes, peas and strawber- 
ries now appear on the table. Beans, melons, corn, and all kinds of vegetables are 
growing rapidly. And, to tell the whole story, rattlesnakes, lizards, and other reptiles 
now come out of their winter quarters. Alligators are seen sporting in the rivers and 
creeks, carrying their black noses above water, or basking in the sun upon the marshy 
shore. 

In April, spring is thoroughly established. The first crop of figs attains its full 
size. Grass makes a fine growth in low, moist situations, but elsewhere,—if per- 
chance the deep, dry sand allows it to grow at all, it soon withers away. High winds, 
frequent showers, and sudden changes, characterize this month at the south as well as 
the north, though, of course, the range of temperature is much higher. The sun at 
mid-day becomes so warm that the traveler from the north begins to long for cooler 
weather. 

From this rapid survey, it appears that there is much to interest a stranger in spring 
at the south. It is no indifferent thing to look for the first time upon the cypress wa- 
ving high its plumes of delicate, larch-like foliage, or the stately magnolia, or the 
live oak, resembling, often, the largest elms of New England, and the branches of all 
these trees draped with the long, grey moss of these latitudes, from two to fifteen fect 
in length, and swaying in the wind ; or the sago, palmetto, and date trees, indicating 
the neighborhood of the tropics. Nor does it lessen the interest with which one be- 
holds these scenes to reflect that while he is surrounded by such beautiful verdure, by 
flowers, and birds, and summer air, his friends at the north are still shivering in the 
midst of snow and ice and dreary storms. 

Turning now from spring at the south, to speak of the same season at the north, I 
need not apprise the reader that here a winter precedes the spring. He whose 
lot has been cast where snow storms prevail during five months of the year, 
where the mercury falls to 20° below zero, and where, as some one remarked near the 
close of a long winter, “thermometers give out, and have to be laid up for repairs,” 
such an one, certainly, need not be told that we have a winter at the north. 

But there is, at length, an end to winter even here. The first, though quite re- 
mote indication of returning spring is seen in the increasing length of the day. This 
is perceptible in February, and still more so in March. The sun takes daily a wider 
circuit through the heavens ; and though winter still reigns, and rages too, there is a 
peculiar glow in the sky, especially at morning and evening, which tells of a more 
genial season approaching. Often, indeed, during the month of March, when the cold 
winds are at rest, the sun rapidly melts the snow from the south side of the roofs of 
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houses, and the grass by the door step, in the same sheltered aspect, springs up fresh 
and green. Hens cackle more loudly, and chanticleer and the turkey cock brush up 
their plumes, and display them more proudly in the sun. If the fair weather con- 
tinues several days in succession, the snow will disappear in patches from the fields, 
and cattle and sheep will roam about in the pastures to smell the fresh ground, and to 
search for the first blade of grass. At such times, many persons, touched with the 
spring feeling, go about repeating Bryant’s song to March — 


“For thou to northern lands again 
The glad and glorious sun doth bring, 
And thou hast joined the gentle train, 
And wear’st the gentle name of Spring. 


And in thy reign of blast and storm, 
Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May.” 


But often, before the song is finished, clouds darken the sun, wind, hail and snow 
beat upon the earth with redoubled fury. In the latter part of this month, however, 
milder days return. The snow gradually gives way before sun, wind and rain, and 
melts into the earth, or runs off into the swollen streams. 


On some bright morning, the notes of “the first robin” are heard. His arrival 
produces a general gladness in every household. It is the return of an old friend, re- 
minding us of pleasant days in the past, and bidding us hope for happy days to come. 
The Pheebe bird and blue bird follow in the train of the robin.* Their arrival is the 
signal with many gardeners for preparing hot-beds to forward early vegetables. About 
these days, wild pigeons are often seen, wheeling in large flocks through the air, some- 
times taking a high flight, and at others passing so low as to come within reach of 
the sportsman’s gun. Cold winds, hail-storms and flurries of snow are quite frequent 
still. And yet, in the midst of this unfavorable weather, some of the earliest garden 
flowers are peeping above ground. There is the Daphne mezereon, in flower often 
while surrounded by snow; the crocus, said in poetry to be 


“the first gilt thing 
That wears the trembling breath of spring ;” 


and the daffodil, to be followed ere long by the hyacinth, snow-drop, tulip and other 


plants, which come up successively, and make a cheerful spot in the otherwise deso- 
late garden. 


* A traveller in South America, speaking of the birds of his native land, says it is pleasant to notice that, into what- 
ever strange countries they may have wandered during winter, and whatever strange tongues they may have heard, 
they nevertheless come back speaking English. Wark! “Phoebe! Pheebe !” plain enough. And by and by the 
Bob o’ link, saying “ Bob o’ Lincoln,” and the quail saying “ Bob White.” We have heard of one whoalways thought 
the robin said, “skillet! skillet! three legs to a skillet! two legs to a skillet!” A certain facetious doctor says the 
robins cry out to him as he passes along the road, “kill °em! cure em! cure em! physic! physic! physie!” And 
the frogs indulge in humorous, sarcastic ditties, in which one hears, “jug o’ rum! jug o’ rum! jug o rum!” While 
another responds, “ Paddy got dhroonk, got dhroonk, ’oonk, ‘nk !” (See Cultivator, Nov. 1847.) 
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The last of this month and the eariy part of April, according as the season “opens,” 
farmers are occupied in making maple sugar. As the snow disappears and warm rains 
fall, the wheat fields revive, and take on a lively green. Fences are now repaired, and 
fields favorably situated are plowed. Frogs are heard, occasionally, at night-fall. By 
the middle of April, a few seeds are often sown, such as peas, beets and onions; and 
early potatoes are planted. Grass begins to look green by the road-side, and along 
water-courses, and in orchards. On the north and west sides of fences, and of hills 
with a northern aspect, snow banks still lie, little affected by the sun or frequent rains. 
During the last half of this month, whoever rambles in the woods, will find the lion 
leaf and trailing arbutus in blossom, and will notice that the elms and maples are be- 
ginning to bloom. The low willows by the side of streams, and the alders are showing 
signs of life. Upon a sunny day, butterflies occasionally appear, and soon the little 
white breasted swallow* is seen sailing about in the air, the pioneer of the martin and 
barn swallow. At intervals during this month, frequent and heavy rains fall, drench- 
ing the ground with water, and soaking out the last particle of frost. Often, too, at 
the close of a dreary day, the storm abates, a thousand birds break forth in song, and 
the sun, shining through the parted clouds, floods the earth with light, and spans the 
eastern heavens with a rainbow. In the latter part of this month, young leaves push 
out on honeysuckles, lilacs, gooseberry and currant bushes. 

By the first week in May, if the season is favorable, some early planted seeds ap- 
pear above ground. Gardeners are busy is dressing their walks and shrubbery, and 
preparing to take hold of their spring work in earnest, as soon as the ground is fit for 
the spade. The golden willow and the tamarack are now sending out leaves. Chim- 
ney swallows arrive about the middle of this month. The huge buds of the rhubarb 
plant now thrust themselves up to the light, and asparagus is nearly ready for cutting. 
Early lettuce and radishes appear on the table. Violets abound in the meadows, and 
the strawberry blossoms give token of delicious fruit not many weeks distant. The 
sugar maple and soft maple are now decked with green and scarlet pendulous flowers. 
Soon the forests begin to revive. At first, a few trees on the outskirts display a soft, 
warm tint, which changes from day to day, until at length the entire forest is clothed in 
the verdure of summer. The last half of this month is marked by a rapid growth of all 
vegetation. In the course of a single day, and often during one warm rain, surprising 
changes appear. Buds expand into leaves and flowers, and fields of grain and grass 
are robed, as if by magic, in the deepest green. The beech, oak, chesnut and locust, 
the last to come out, now respond to the call of spring. Soon, bob-o’-links are here, 
pouring forth their liquid, gurgling melody. Apple trees now open their beautiful 
and fragrant blossoms. About the 20th of this month corn fields are planted. Ever 
greens now shoot out fresh tufts, which emit a pleasant odor. The forests are in full 
leaf. Yellow butterflies flit about, flowers spring up on every side, and the hum of 
bees and insects fills the air with a quiet music. This is, indeed, the most delightful 

* Of this bird, Sir Humpnrey Davy says: “ He is one of my favorites, and a rival to the nightingale; for he glad- 


dens my sense of seeing, as the other does my sense of hearing. He is the joyous prophet of the year, the harbinger 
of the best season.” Might he not have said this with greater propriety of the robin? 
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season of the year. “The trees of the field clap their hands, and the vallies shout 
for joy.” Within a few days a wonderful transformation has taken place. Every- 
thing that grows has come forth with a sudden gush of life and beauty, and carries 
back our thoughts to the time when the earth sprang from the Creator’s hand, and re- 
ceived his gracious benediction. Whocan look abroad upon the world at such a time 
as this, and not say from his inmost soul, “O Lord, how manifold are thy works! in 
wisdom hast thou made them all.” 

From this account of spring at the north, it appears that though it does not pre- 
sent as glowing a picture as the same season at the south, it nevertheless is not without 
its pleasing aspects. Its progress is indeed slow and irregular. After the genial 
season is thought to have fairly arrived, many a frost, and chilly wind, and storm in- 
tervenes. Much of the poetry of spring is too poetical for the latitude of our northern 
States. Many of the figures of speech which we apply to spring, were borrowed, 
originally, from the poetry of southern Europe, where this season és as mild, and mu- 
sical, and balmy as the poets sing. But it will hardly do to use the same language in 


DS 


these cold regions. Some one has well said, that whoever goes out in early May to 


wuse and sing of the season, must, ordinarily, first put on overcoat and mittens ! 

But even this slow advance of spring is not without its uses, both to the animal 
and vegetable creation. “It prepares them to pass with safety from the rigors of 
winter to the intense heat of summer. There is also something exceedingly beau- 
tiful in the coming on of spring at the north. The change from the gloom and 
desolation of winter to the life and loveliness of spring, is wonderful, and would sur- 
prise us more, had we not been so long accustomed to behold it. And then, the rapid 
transitions which occur during the progress of spring,—stiow flurries followed by 
bright, balmy sunshine; rain-storms, intermingled with flashes of golden light, and 
ending with rainbows; flowers and leaves springing from the bosom of decay and death ; 
birds singing, where lately the storms of winter howled,—surely, these things are 
beautiful to see. 

He who has been surrounded by the severities of a long, northern winter, enjoys 
the opening of spring with a zest which southerners cannot feel. The first crocus, or 
lilac blossom, is regarded with fonder interest than all the glories of southern climes 
can possibly excite in the inhabitants of those regions. 

But without instituting further comparisons, it is enough to say that spring where- 
ever beheld, is a season of wonder and delight. It is suggestive of life, and inspires 
hope. It is adapted to remind us of the final resurrection, and to teach us les- 
sons of trust in God. Cold must be his heart, who can stand up and look upon the 
earth at such a time as this, and not exclaim with devout emotion : 


“These are thy glorious works, Parent of Good. 
Almighty! thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair! Tsysetr how wondrous then!” 
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THE QUALIFICATIONS OF A GOOD GARDENER. 
BY WM. CHORLTON, NEW BRIGHTON, N. Y. 


In the columns of your widely spread journal there has appeared from time to time 
various articles respecting the qualities of gardeners, and as I believe that you have 
their true interest at heart, you will perhaps consider the few following remarks 
admissable. 

To combine in one man the capability of performing and carrying through the 
various and multitudinous detail of operations required in any establishment where 
the different departments of fruit, flower, and vegetable forcing, and general artificial 
growing of plants, besides the regular routine of the fruit, vegetable, flower gardens, and 
pleasure grounds, to say nothing of other minor affairs which he has to take charge 
of, requires something more than being an ordinary mechanic. Such a man as this 
is possessed of a good education. In most cases that education has been mainly 
obtained by his own exertion and adapted to his intended field of labor, consequently 
the more valuable, not only to himself, but to his employer also. He must neces- 
sarily be a man of observation, energy and foresight, and as this class of persons have 
more or less of enthusiasm in their character, it is difficult t6 conceive how (if honest, 
and I believe he possesses his share of this good quality,) he can be otherwise than a 
good and valuable servant, in any situation where his services may be required. In 
advocating the cause of gardeners, it is only for the above class of men that I wish 
for indulgence. Such a class ought to have, and in some cases do receive, their due 
encouragement ; but too often they are classed along with the clodhopper and wheel- 
barrow trundler, too many of whom are spread over the country, confirming the 
old adage, “ Impudence and ignorance go together,” and go strutting about with an 
air of effrontery that is disgusting to common sense, deceiving for a time till all is 
ruined, when they are turned out, and “ go and do likewise” elsewhere. 

Horticulture is now approaching the perfection in this country which it has attained 
in Europe, and is likely in time to out-rival her in good culture, if not in artificial 
grandeur; but the progress to be made depends in part upon the quality of those 
practically engaged in it. We want more good men and less bad ones, and we want 
the good quality to be recognised as something more than the “ hewer of wood and 
drawer of water ;” never fear that a good gardener will not work. I believe that I 
speak the sentiment of all the best men, by saying, respectable industry is our motto. 
It is rather degrading to think, that after many years spent in close study, observation, 
and the acquiring of that knowledge most suitable to the interests of employers, and 
the better performance of the duties required, to be placed on a level with the pre- 
tender and empiric. I sincerely hope that those who possess gardening establishments 
will begin to acquire a more practical knowledge of such things, so as to be able the 
more readily to detect the ignorance that is too often practiced upon them. A good 
gardener will never fear his employer being acquainted with the detail of his work ; 
for if his operations are correct, they will the more readily be seen and appreciated. 
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Our late friend Downixnc,—whose untimely death we all lament, — understood 
the position well. He knew how to analyze the great compound, Horticulture, 
and knowing how he was enabled to judge of the various qualifications of its profes- 
sors. In him the true gardener had a friend. We mourn his loss. 

We are frequently taunted with such expressions as, why do you not produce such 
specimens of your skill as are to be found at the Chiswick shows, and others of like 
quality of which you are wont to boast? As Shakespeare says, “ Aye, there’s the 
rub.” Why, in some few instances, where the hands of the gardener can manage to 
go through any particular subject, it is done; for example, in some of our fruit houses, 
and occasionally, if not over burdened with other work, in plant growing, (though in 
this case but seldom.) It must be remembered that the whole of such productions 
requires more skilled labor than it is possible for one pair of hands to do, and as we 
have not the same quality of laborers as assistants, as are there found in abundance, 
the same perfection cannot be attained. There a head gardener is frequently 
importuned to accept with a premium, intelligent, enthusiastic, smart youths, who are 
yearning to learn the profession. Here we can seldom obtain anything better than a 
man of mature age, whose intellect has never been exercised, who, in too many cases, 
scarcely knows the right end of the tool that is put into his hand, and he forsooth, 
after getting sufficient knowledge to handle it somehow, leaves you to set up as a 
master gardener. Under existing circumstances, the quality of assistant labor is not 
the fault of our employers, many of whom are aware of the fact, and give allowance 
accordingly. So long as the present system of obtaining gardening labor is in exist- 
ence, we may not look forward with a progressive eye. We want more home made 
gardeners, so as to infuse a portion of the native intelligence into the business. Let 
horticulture be advocated and acknowledged as a science more strenuously in the 
newspapers, in the different periodicals, and throughout society, so as to make it 
appear worth while for the intelligent youths of the country to take it up, let it be 
spoken of on the hearthstone as something worthy of their acceptance, educate them 
so that they may apply their minds for a time to close study and observation of nature, 
and withal, entice the cottagers to cultivate their little plots, by encouraging them at 
the horticultural societies, so that the family growing up may acquire a taste for these 
things, for it is from such homes that native gardeners must come. Let us have the 
same quality as assistants, and I presume that it will be seen that there are some men 
of Chiswick quality in the country, who can show the same culture. Add to this a 
better knowledge of gardening affairs on the part of employers, so that they may 
know how to appreciate the value of a good gardener, and he will be stimulated to 


fresh exertions. Likewise, establish public horticultural and experimental gardens, 
that we may have something to look up to. Give the subject a national character — 


let it be seen that the nation is interested in the matter, and we will subscribe our 
quota, in the performance of duty, by rendering assistance in making horticulture 
worthy of this great and free country. Let us have opportunity and encouragement 
instead of ridicule, and we will do our best to equal the most perfect culture in the 
world — to establish a true position and standing for the educated gardener, and 
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drive the strutting know-nothing into the back ground, behind the tall hollyhocks 
in the shrubbery, to keep him from further mischief. 
As the following is somewhat appropos to the present subject, I quote it from 
the English Gardener's Chronicle, of September 18th, 1852: “From information 


statistically and otherwise carefully collected, it is found, that as a body, gardeners are 


masters of more knowledge generally, and have received a better education than most 
other professional classes of persons. The greater responsibility therefore attaches to 
them in practically diffusing and turning the blessing to good account.” Tow dif- 
ferent is this compared with the recognised standard of the same class of men in 
America. There are, however, some in this country, who are as good gardeners 
as ever handled a knife in Britain, who have grown, and can grow again as fine speci- 
mens, and are qualified to produce as good culture generally.* Let us have the same 
quality of assistance, and the same opportunities, and there will soon be seen some 
Chiswick grown specimens on the tables of our horticultural societies. 


ASIATIC CONIFERS. 
BY JOHN SAUL, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


In the temperate latitudes of America and Europe, where the winters are long and 
severe, evergreen trees are objects of particular interest. At this we need not be sur- 
prized, neither is the cause difficult to be divined. When wrapped in the midst of 
winter—having perhaps weeks of cold or snowy weather, the snow covering everything 
as far as the eye can reach, with nothing to relieve it, the trees denuded of their foli- 
age, and all vegetation not asleep only, but apparently annihilated—if we peep through 
our windows we behold nothing save a perpetual, monotonous sheet of snow, the eye 
soon becomes wearied, and we instinctively turn away to seek a little repose. But 
how changed would all this appear had the eye alighted on a few graceful Norway 
spruce, their branches loaded with singularly beautiful cones; or some majestic hem- 
lock spruce, &c. Evergreens such as these would lend a charm to the scene. Ladies 
and invalids, however confined by weather, may gaze with the most intense delight on 
objects such as these —the most beautiful and graceful of nature’s works. If we walk 
abroad in this wintry season, what a contrast is afforded from the bleak, desolate 
dreariness of deciduous trees to the rich and beautiful foliage of masses of evergreens 
now in full dress, “ decked in all their beauty.” 

Persons acquainted with the well kept gardens of England, know well what a 
beautiful effect evergreens have in the midst of winter, say the dreary month of Janu- 
ary. Ifthe weather is mild at this season—and it is not often severe—the many 


* That we have many intelligent and excellent practical gardeners in this country, no one can doubt, (Mr. Croritow 
himself is a good example,) but somehow as yet the pursuit has not attracted many native born Americans, not even 
the sons of gardeners. It is not yet sufficiently elevated and well paid as a general thing. The great majority of 
those who come here from abroad and palm themselves off as gardeners, were nothing more than mere garden 
taborers in their own country, and convey an unfavorable impression of the craft, sure enough. However, they are 
good enough for places where the gardener is required to do all sorts of work, or in other words, to “make himself 
generally useful”—Ep, 
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varieties of Laurustinus will be a sheet of bloom; many of the early varieties of Rho- 
dodendrons will be in flower, such as R. pulcherrima, daurica, &c.—the former I 
have seen fully in bloom, in the open border, the first week in January. Some of the 
species and varieties of Arbutus will be now in bloom — A. procera and hybrida about 
their height, the varieties of A. wnedo passing off. Hollies in their various varieties 
are loaded with berries of the most brilliant crimson scarlet; their rich and varied 
foliage give a marked and distinct feature to a collection of evergreens. Many have 
large foliage of the deepest green color, others large foliage margined with the richest 
gold, and every imaginable intermediate shade. At this time such evergreens as 
English laurel, Portugal laurel, yews of sorts, arbutus, evergreen oaks, with the whole 
collection of conifers, are perfection as regards their foliage. At this season, also, 
many deciduous shrubs are in bloom, such as Chimonanthus fragrans, C. grandiflo- 
rus, C. luteus, Jasminum nudiflorum, Daphne mezereon, Erica carnea and others, 
Cydonia Japonica and varieties, with many other interesting and beautiful shrubs. 
Among herbaceous and bulbous-rooted plants, many lovely genera are now in flower. 
With abundance of such materials at command, we need not be surprized if the man 
of taste should so arrange and dispose of them as to make the flower garden present 
in the midst of winter an interest and beauty peculiar to itself at this dull season. So 
well is this understood, that the appearance of the winter garden is as great a consid- 
eration, and in many places greater, than its summer appearance. 

The climate of Great Britain is particularly favorable to this system of gardening. 
Laying with its isles off the west coast of Europe, it has the heat of summer as well 
as the winter’s cold very much modified by the vast waters of the Atlantic. If we 
glance at all the broad-leaved evergreens as they are to be seen in that country, we 
should say they are luxuriating in a climate that is to them perfection—very intense 
cold they are incapable of withstanding, and intense heat with a brilliant burning sun 
is not over agreeable to many of them, the latter probably caused by the immense 
draw on their broad foliage in heated, arid weather. Among the other offices which 
leaves perform is that of respiration, and if the plants are constituted for an atmos- 
phere more cool and humid than our own, it follows that the immense draw on the 
foliage must injure if not destroy the plants. The size of the foliage is no criterion 
by which to judge the degrees of heat or cold which a plant will bear. Our native 
Magnolia grandiflora, coming from a southern clime, will stand any amount of heat 
and brilliant sun which would be destructive to plants of more temperate, humid 
climes, or whose natural habitat is the shade of forests. 

The continent of Europe is not so favorable to the growth of such evergreens as 
Great Britain. Like our own country, the cold of winter in the northern parts, and 
the heat of summer in the more southern, appear to operate alike injuriously. This 
latter remark will hold good of only some of the genera, as many grow with as great 
vigor and luxuriance, and even greater in the southern countries of Europe, than in 


England. Among these may be numbered Arbutus unedo, Lauris noblis, Viburnum 
tinus, d&e., &e. 


In this country it will perhaps be said this description of gardening cannot be 
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carried to as high a state as in England, more particularly in the Middle and Northern 

States, from the length and severity of our winters; yet by collecting together the 

materials now at hand, or which may be easily procured, much more may be accom- 

plished than is generally imagined in this way. If we pause for a moment, and 

consider which are the countries we can with most certainty draw our supply from, I 

think without much hesitation we shall decide on many parts of Asia as likely to 
give us many plants and trees suitable to our purpose. The extensive empire of 
China furnishes many. The climate of that country approximates more closely to 
our own than any other—the middle and northern parts to our Middle and Northern 
States. The rivers about Pekin are as hard frozen in winter as our Hudson, and the 
summers as bright and warm. The southern parts may in some degree be compared 
to our Southern States. Now why should not plants from that country be perfectly 
at home in this? And we find they are. The Forsythia viridissima, Spirea pruni- 
folia flore pleno, Weigela rosea, Magnolia conspicua, with many other deciduous 
trees and shrubs, do infinitely better here than in England—they grow more luxuri- 
antly and thrifty, and bloom more profusely and fine. Beautiful as the English holly 
is, and desirable as it may be to cultivate extensively in this, our climate is such that 
its cultivation can never become general. Intense cold it does not like, and a brilliant 
burning sun is destructive to its foliage, which nature designed for a more humid, 
temperate climate. In the northern provinces of China are found some beautiful 
hollies—Jlex cornuta, microcarpa, &c. Here are plants from the same regions as the 
Forsythia, Weigela, &c., plants that bear as great a degree of cold, and as burning a 
sun in their native country, as our Middle States can give them. Why, then, should 
they not, like the plants I have already named, feel as much at home in this country 
as there. China also gives us beautiful oaks — Quercus inversa, sclerophylla, &c.; 
also, the beautiful Berberis Japonica, with many other charming evergreens, all of 
which are deserving of a trial here, as many if not all will adapt themselves to 
our climate. The camellia, coming to us from more southern provinces of that 
empire, is not hardy. Let me, however, assure the reader it will stand many degrees 
more frost than many cultivators suppose. In England it is more hardy than the 
English laurel. I know in that country many magnificent specimens that have braved 
many winters — winters that have shook and injured the English laurel, and destroyed 
the laurustinus, yet failed to injure or destroy a branch or leaf of the camellia. They 
are in England perfectly hardy. Olea fragrans, Ligustrum lucidum, Euonymus 
Japonica, Photinia serrulata, &c., are Chinese evergreens which may be considered 
hardy in the latitude whence I write. Indeed, about New York many of them are 


nearly or quite so. Should not this make us think well of their kindred which are 
coming after. 








Beautiful and lovely as these broad-leaved evergreens are, the conifers of these 
countries are more invaluable to the gardens and scenery of this, as they find them- 
selves here perfectly at home. I said, “ the size of foliage is no criterion by which to 
judge the degrees of heat or cold which a plant will bear,” yet it is a well known fact S 
that all or nearly all the evergreen trees of cold regions are small-leaved, and included 
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for the most part among conifers. If cold latitudes produce broad-leaved evergreens, 
they are for the most part decumbent shrubs, which grew in forests under the shelter 
of other trees. Glancing at the opposite latitudes—the tropics—we may at first sup- 
pose the case is different, as in the hotter parts of South America, East and West 
Indies, the trees have broad, expansive foliage. But here it should be borne in mind 
that the atmosphere is extremely humid, which counteracts the effects of intense heat 
upon the foliage. Recent explorations in Australia tell us that the heat of that coun- 
try is much greater than those I have been describing; indeed, among the hottest in 
the world! This intense heat is extremely arid, and must as a consequence be very 
trying to vegetation; but nature ever correct has given a twist to the petiole or stalk 
of the leaf, which makes that stand on edge, with both sides equally exposed to the 
air and light, and both sides of the leaf are much alike. This is more generally true 
of the trees of Australia, but not of the shrubs. Now for what purpose has nature 
done this, if not to turn off the intense arid rays of a burning sun, which would 
under ordinary circumstances destroy the foliage? From this I think we may argue 
that small-leaved trees, such as conifers, will also stand more heat and sun than broad- 
leaved trees of these regions; and this class of trees we may expect more adapted to 
our climate, which proves to be the case. 

The native evergreens of this country, as the American arbor vite, American yew, 
white pine, and even the most beautiful of our evergreens the hemlock spruce, have a 
pale rusty brown appearance during the winter. Many will perhaps think I am not 
doing the hemlock justice in writing thus much; but had they seen it grouped side 
by side with the dark, rich, grassy green foliage of the Californian pines, such as 
Pinus insignis, or many of the eastern conifers, they would see more plainly the force 
of my remarks. It is not my wish to depreciate the beauty of this tree, if I could do 
so; beautiful it truly is, yet justice compels me to say, in point of coloring it must 
give place to the conifers of other regions. What are the causes which produce this 
rusty appearance I have been describing? I have no hesitation in ascribing it to the 
cold of winter. The Cryptomeria Japonica is a good illustration of this, Grown in 
the open air in this country or Britain, it assumes that disagreeable rusty appearance 
through winter; in a green-house it retains its green color through winter, also in 
some of the milder parts of Britain. I have seen plants in the open air in that coun- 
try as rich a green in the month of March as they had been in the early fall previous. 
This I have observed upon the same grounds, — where the plants were sheltered, they 
retained their green appearance; where more exposed, they became rusty. California 
having a mild climate, its native trees retain through winter their rich green appear- 
ance. This the conifers from the Mexican mountains also do, as well as most of the 
conifers and other shrubs of Europe. The Himalayan conifers retain as well through 
winter their beautiful green. Not so with the conifers from China; most assume in 
winter and early spring that disagreeable appearance I have been describing. What 
cultivator has not observed this with the Chinese arbor vite (Biota orientalis)? In 
early spring, after passing through a severe winter, this appearance is common to it, 
though in the previous fall it had a beautiful green appearance. The case of the 
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Cryptomeria has been already noticed. If, therefore, the beautiful and graceful hardy 
conifers of Asia are worthy of culture, how much more so are those which retain their 
charming verdant color through the very depth of winter. 

(To be continued.) 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


BY WM. R. PRINCE, FLUSHING, N. Y. 


I nave perused the notices of many varieties of strawberries in your journal for pre- 
vious months, and in other periodicals, but have not seen any satisfactory and conclu- 
sive details, such as would impart to the reader the full knowledge requisite to make 
his selections understandingly, and with absolute certainty. Some excuse may be 


alledged in consequence of the last season having been particularly unfavorable, 
and of the limited period that has in most cases been devoted to these investigations. 
I shall not in the present article discuss the subject of sexuality and relative product- 
iveness, but will leave that for a future communication, and confine myself in this 
solely to describing the characteristics of a number of varieties, so as to enable ama- 
teurs who are not already conversant therewith, to make appropriate selections for the 
objects they have in view—be it as regards large crops for market, or for plentiful 
family use, or for insignificant crops to merely gratify the fancy. The varieties which 
have an asterisk attached were originated by myself from seeds during the last eight 
years. P denotes the pistillate varieties. 1 and p denote those varieties which com- 
bine plants of each sex, and all the others are hermaphrodites or bisexual, and may 
be used as fertilizers. 

*1, Le Baron.—Vigorous growth, very large, dark scarlet fruit, sweet, rich, melting. 
Hlighest flavor of all, and very productive. 

*2. Triumpk.—Fine large fruit on strong stems, beautiful color, very productive. 
This is a seedling from the Harly Scarlet, and a great improvement on it, being twice 
as large, and thrice as productive, and very valuable. It sometimes produces a partial 
crop in autumn. 

*3. Charlotte-—Rather large, dark scarlet, delicious sprightly flavor, productive, 
but with very short peduncles, Pp. 

*4, Superlative—Medium size, being the same as Burr’s New Pine, of which it 
is a seedling, but is more vigorous and more productive than its parent. Berries light 
scarlet, of a rich and spicy flavor. p. 

*5. Coronation.—Very large, bright scarlet, ovate, tart but pleasant; on strong 
peduncles. Estimable. 

*6. Magnifique—Very large, orange scarlet, rounded, very productive. P. 

*7. Monstrous Swainstone.—Vigorous foliage, very large scarlet berries, delicious 
flavor, productive. 

*8, Maximus Swainstone.—V ery large, deep crimson, high flavor, moderate bearer. 
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*9. Twice-Bearing Swainstone——Early, medium size, scarlet, oblong cone, rather 
acid. Very productive. Second crop in September. 

10. Merveille (Peles.)—Very large, scarlet, oblong cone, beautiful, rich and high 
flavored. Good bearer. This is the largest and most celebrated French variety. 

*11. Primate.—Large, deep scarlet, beautiful, very productive. A good fruit for 
market, of vigorous growth and luxuriant foliage. 

12. Crimson Cone.—Fair size or rather large, oblong cone, bright crimson, beauti- 
ful, rather acid without sugar, the seeds deeply embedded. It is of very vigorous 
growth and very productive. p. There is a hermaphrodite variety which is less pro- 
ductive, but which should be used as a fertilizer for the pistillate. 

*13. Primordian.—Resembles its parent the Crimson Cone, but is much earlier. 
It is very productive, but the fruit is rather soft for carriage to market. P. 

*14. Crimson Pine—Large, conical, deep scarlet or crimson, sweet, rich. Very 
productive. # and Pp. 

*15. Cornucopia.—Very large, scarlet, conical, beautiful, good flavor, firm, suitable 
for market. A seedling of the Hudson. p. 

*16. Cluster Hudson.—Fair size, conical, scarlet. Very productive. P. 

*17. Champion.—A splendid seedling from the Montevideo Pine, very large, scarlet, 
oblong cone. A fair bearer for this class, and ripening gradually for three weeks. The 
growth is vigorous. 

*18. Hstelle—Secondary size, crimson, conical, productive, peculiar flavor. and P. 

*19. Profuse Scarlet——Same size and color as Large Karly Scarlet, and much re- 
sembles it ; of fine flavor, and produces twice the quantity of fruit resulting from its 
sexuality. P. 

*20. Sylphide—Very large, light scarlet, rounded or short cone, beautiful, excel- 
lent flavor, productive. 

*21. Spiral——Good size, elongated cone, pleasant flavor. Usually produces a 
second crop in September. 

*22. Tivoli Scarlet—Very large, oblong cone, beautiful. Estimable. Very pro- 
ductive. P. 

*23. Unique Scarlet-—Purse-shaped, light scarlet, rich flavor, moderate bearer. 

24. Bishop's Orange.—The true variety is round, of moderate size and beautiful 
orange scarlet color, not high flavored, but a profuse bearer, and particularly desirable 
as one of the later varieties that follow the general crop. There is a spurious variety 
cultivated at Rochester and at Boston under this name, which we published in our 
rejected lists many years since. P. 

25. Boston Pine.—Large and splendid, of beautiful color and fine quality. It will 
produce a fair crop on a strong soil, if kept free from runners. It is one among the 


many important acquisitions for which we are indebted to the Messrs. Hovey, of 
Boston. 


26. Hovey’s Seedling.—It seems almost superfluous to describe this very large and 
splendid crimson variety. The foliage is broad and luxuriant, not as tall as most 
other varieties. The berries are rather dark colored for a market fruit, and vary 
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greatly in size at the different. pickings, and they are not as high flavored as the pre- 
ceding variety. It is however so large and productive, that but few will be willing to 
dispense with it. P. 

27. Huntsman’s Pistillate——A seedling of Montevideo Pine, very large, short cone 
or rounded, bright scarlet, indifferent flavor. Very productive. P. 

*28. Triumphant Montevideo.—Monstrous size, ovate, deep scarlet. A fair bearer 
for this class, which ripens its fruit gradually. There are several other fine varieties 
known as the Colonia, Cordova, Parana, dc. 


29. Crescent Seedling—This being newly introduced from the south, its merits as 
regards a northern climate require further trial. The plants have not as yet shown 
any perpetual character here. Hovey’s Seedling has proved equally as perpetual or 
long-bearer at the south as the Crescent, the climate apparently imparting that 
character. (Zo be continued.) 
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DR. BRINCKLE’S NEW RASPBERRIES. 
BY HON. MARSHALL P. WILDER, BOSTON. 


Your favor is received, and I cheerfully respond to your request. As you suppose, 
I had the gratification to examine, last season, while in fruit, some of the seedling 
raspberries, raised by our mutual friend Dr. Brinckz, of Philadelphia. I herewith 
annex a description of such as were then at maturity. As you are aware, these plants 
were grown in a limited space, being on the narrow borders of a paved yard, and 
therefore not susceptible of receiving the beneficial influences which accrue from open 
cultivation. What effect the latter would have, and whether their characteristics will 
remain the same, or whether the respective varieties will improve or deteriorate, time 
and experience only can decide. It is reasonable, however, to conclude, that some of 
these varieties will prove great acquisitions to our list of raspberries. When we 
consider the great improvement which has taken place within a few years by the hy- 
bridization of the strawberry, we may anticipate a result quite as favorable with the 
raspberries of Dr. B. 

These are of various shades of color, from rich dark crimson, to transparent white. 
But the color of the Orange pleased me more than any other sort, having that 
peculiar tint which distinguishes the dawn of day. The superior flavor, size, and pro- 
ductiveness, of several of these varieties, is quite remarkable, and shows the great 
susceptibility there is of improvement in this class of fruits, particularly in the multi- 
plication of kinds, ripening at different times in the season. The success which has 
crowned the few efforts which have been made to produce from seed new fruits adapted 
to our soil and climate, afford encouragement to cultivators to speed this branch of 
improvement. Let them generally evince the same zeal which has distinguished our 
friend in the discovery of native fruits and the raising of new and improved varieties, 
and our country would soon be filled with more valuable and appropriate sorts, than 
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the thousand far-famed varieties which appear in the foreign catalogues. Give us the 
same enterprise, intelligence and assiduity, which characterizes the labors of Dr. 
Brincxk ie, and we should, instead of importing ship loads of trees and plants from 
Europe, soon be in the way of reciprocating the favors of our trans-atlantic brethren 
by sending back some “coals to New Castle.” 

The following eighteen varieties are the best of Dr. B’s seedlings that have yet 
fruited, and are arranged in the order of their ripening. They are all of fine quality, 
but the position they occupy may accelerate or retard their natural period of maturity. 

Woodward,—This is one of the smallest of the varieties, though larger than the or- 
dinary wild raspberry. Round, sometimes roundish ovate, crimson. Red spines. 
Has ripened as early as the 10th of June. 

Walker.—Large, round, deep crimson, solid, adheres firmly to the stem, keeps long 
in perfection on the plant, bears carriage well. Promises to be valuable as a market 
variety. Red spines. 

34 A—A seedling of the Orange, which it closely resembles in every respect. 
White spines. 

Orange.—Large, conical, sometimes ovate, orange color, shaded with rose. Gener- 
ally reproduces its kind from seed. White spines. Very handsome. 

383 X.—Seedling of Col. Wilder, and very similar to it in size, form, color and 
general appearance, but too tender for market purposes. White spines. 

Col. Wilder—Large, roundish, brilliant, semi-transparent, cream color. White 
spines. Productive. 

Mrs. Wilder.—Seedling of Col. Wilder ; has its brilliancy and general appear- 
ance, but is rather larger, and perhaps a shade deeper in color. White spines. 
Beautiful. 

35 H.—Seedling of Cope. Large, obtuse conical, crimson. Profuse bearer. Red 
spines. 

Cushing.—Large, conical, crimson, a twice-bearing variety. The second crop is 
grown on a shoot of the same year. It will scarcely mature the second crop in New 
England, but it frequently does at Philadelphia, and would no doubt invariably do so 
further south. Red spines. 

Longworth, (33 J.)\—Seedling of Col. Wilder. Large, round, deep crimson. Red 
spines. 

Mrs. Ingersoll, (32 P.)—Large, conical, fair yellow. White spines. 

35 L.—Seedling of Cope. Large, roundish, light crimson, with considerable black. 
Red spines. 

Fulton.—Seedling of French, Large, round, crimson, productive, vigorous grower. 
Red spines. 

Gen. Patterson, (33 M.)—Seeding of Col. Wilder. Large, round, crimson. Does 


not part readily from the stem. Vigorous grower, very productive. Red spines. 

33 G.—Seedling of Col. Wilder. Large, round, yellowish, inclining to flesh color 
when fully ripe. White spines. 

Emily (33 E.)—Seedling of Col. Wilder. Large, conical, sometimes round, often 
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shouldered, which distinguishes it from the other varieties, light yellow. Vigorous 
grower; very productive. White spines. 

Cope.—Large, conical, crimson. Red spines. Foliage of a lighter green, and more 
deeply serrated than any of the others. 

French.—Seedling of Fastolf crossed with Yellow’ Antwerp, Large, round, crim- 
son. Red spines. Very hardy. Very late. 

I must not omit to mention a peculiarity, which Dr. B. has noticed, and which 
illustrates the great propensity of the raspberry to “sporting,” namely, that he has 
never obtained a yellow fruited variety from its seed, but some of its grand-children 
have borne fruit of this color. 
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TREES FOR STREETS. 
BY RUSTIC. 


I am much pleased with the Horticulturist, and particularly the suggestions in relation 
to water for ornamental purposes, and the planting of ornamental trees. In regard 
to both, we as a nation are in our infancy, and anything which will work a revolution 
I shall hail with pleasure. With your leave I will make a few additional suggestions 
in relation to trees for streets and avenues, and likewise recommend a few favorites 
in addition to your list. 

In planting trees on the road, one important idea seems to be generally overlooked, 
and that is adaptation to situation and soil. My first attempt at transplanting forest 
trees was to set a row of sugar maples each side of the road, 2 rods apart, making 
in all 140 trees, anticipating a fine avenue in a few years; but what was my disap- 
pointment to find invariably, that where the land was too moist for wheat, and 
much of it was, the trees died. The rest grew finely. Now we need some tree 
adapted to these moist spots which occur so frequently on most of our roads, and I 
know of no tree better for the wettest spots than the yellow or golden willow.* It is 
easily propagated by cuttings, and grows the most rapid of any tree that I know of. 
I have one which has been set some fourteen years, which is five feet three inches in 
circumference, forty feet high, and the top forty feet in diameter. It has a lively and 
pleasant appearance, especially in early spring, and contrasts finely with the red or 
sufi maple which is likewise a good tree for moist soils. 

I am surprised that the black walnut has been overlooked as a street tree,t easily 
propagated from the seed, very rapid in its growth, with a spacious head and beau- 
tiful foliage ; and I never saw a more splendid tree than one of these on the Chemung 
river, loaded with fruit resembling the pear. 

The white walnut or butternut, is also a fine tree, and the nuts of both are excellent. 
The wild red, or pigeon cherry, is a fine tree, grows rapidly, very beautiful flowers, is 
not infested with caterpillars like the wild black cherry. Beautiful in winter on 


* Very well for a country road-side, but unsuitable for side-walks near houses. We prefer the soft maple.—Ep. 
+ All fruit bearing trees are objectionable as street trees, unless perhaps in the country.—Eb. 
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account of its reddish brown bark. It would make a fine tree for lawns, were it not 

for its disposition to throw up suckers, which it does not seem to have when planted 

in the street. I set some fourteen years since, one of which is three feet four inches 
in circumference, and over thirty feet high. 
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THE BLACK BIRCH, vs. THE TULIP TREE. 
BY ELI MOORE, SOUTHINGTON, CONN. 


“The fragrant birch above him hung 
Her tassels in the sky.”—Bryant. 

Ix the August number of the Horticulturist, I noticed an article entitled “Shade 
Trees in Cities,” and headed, “ Down with the Ailantus ;” on which the writer (who 
I suppose to be the late A. J. Downtye,) seems disposed to encourage the planting of 
more of our native forest trees in preference to those of foreign production, and it is a 
feeling in which I strongly sympathise; but among the trees enumerated I see no 
mention of the black birch, which is one of my favorite trees, and which I think holds 
a high rank in our forests, and is deserving the attention of every horticulturist. The 
beauty of its foliage from the time it first “hangs its tassels in the sky,” to the end 
of summer, when its numerous and stately branches with its dense mass of fibrous 
boughs, and its still thicker mass of beautiful leaves, through which the rays of the 
sun cannot penetrate, its neat appearance, its cleanly habits, together with its sweet 
fragrance, render it to my taste, one of the most inviting shades in the American forest. 

There is a cry raised in my neighborhood, “ Down with the tulip tree ;” but I say, 
“ Woodman, spare that tree.” Norman Porter and Rosweit Moore, both of 
Berlin, make serious complaint of the filthy habits of this tree, rendering every thing 
dingy and even black for several yards around it, and say they must cut it down. I 
plead for it “yet a little longer,” endeavoring to persuade them “not to hack it down ;” 
for whether it is owing to some obnoxious insect which it invites, (as appears to be 


the case,) which might be exterminated, or to peeuliar seasons, to location, proximity 
to buildings, especially to white, or whether it is its nature to shed this blight from 
its own foliage, is a question which you probably or some of your correspondents can 


answer. Please enlighten your readers upon the subject. 

The common soft maple is another beautifal tree, and for most grounds it appears 
to me it has not received that attention it deserves. It makes an excellent shade for 
man or beast, and what more beautiful than its foliage, its flowers in the spring, and 
its leaves in autumn! There are seasons in the year I would gladly have my house 
surrounded with them in one dense forest, with the red-winged blackbird among their 
branches, pouring forth its melodious strains, giving place occasionally only to the 
fragrant birch. 

Since writing the above I have seen several articles on the subject of shade trees, 
and various kinds of forest trees named as being worthy of transplanting, and the 
black bireh not among them. I think it deserving of more notice. 
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Desten For A Marine Vitia.*—This design, prepared for a gentleman residing in New 
York during the greater part of the year, is now being erected and is approaching comple- 
tion at Newport, Rhode Island. The site it occupies is several acres in extent, stretching 
to the sea-shore, and commanding a fine uninterrupted view of the Atlantic. This plot of 
ground, now being laid out and planted, is nearly level, and has an abrupt and almost ver- 
tical fall of fifteen or twenty feet to the beach. As a natural consequence, the surf close to 
the shore does not come prominently into notice till the margin of the cliff is reached, and 
there is therefore more of massive breadth than of variety or picturesqueness in the general 
aspect of the place. Except in very rough weather, the effect is calm, peaceful, and sug- 
gestive of the dignified repose of the ocean as a whole rather than of its restless excitement 
in detail; it was therefore thought desirable in the design for the house, to avoid irregular- 
ities and smallness of parts as much as possible, and to give more prominence to the hori- 
zontal than to the vertical lines of the composition. 

The plan may be thus briefly described: A wide carriage porch affords a covered 
entrance to a vestibule and roomy hall, the latter communicating directly with the princi- 
pal rooms and staircase. A dining-room, cabinet, and drawing-room, are arranged en suite, 
and leave access to an arcade and lawn on the front facing the sea. The drawing-room 
and a morning-room, purposely disconnected with it, open on a large veranda or pavillion 
that traverses the south front of the building. It is not unusual in Newport to hear it 
stated that the climate scarcely requires verandas, and that the summer heat is seldom if 
ever excessive. There is doubtless some truth in this, and a veranda all round a house, as 
at the south, would be undesirable. Nevertheless, an uninclosed covered promenade is in 
many ways a decided advantage to a country house; and since it can generally be arranged, 
as in this case, that the rooms shall not depend entirely for light on windows that are cov- 
ered by a veranda, its addition seems a clear gain in comfort. The dining-room is in con- 
nection with a pantry communicating with the kitchen wing, and a corridor from the large 
staircase hall leads to a small bed-room, private staircase, &c.; and to the offices and 
servants’ staircase. 

The chamber plan is divided into bed-rooms and dressing-rooms; and a bath-room, &c., 
is arranged in the wing, a portion of which is appropriated to bed-rooms for the family, the 
remainder being devoted to the servants. Two rooms are fitted up in the basement, the 
rest being occupied by cellars, furnace, &c. 

The house is built with hollow brick walls, a superior face brick being used, with brown 
stone dressings, porch, &c. The veranda, arcade, and bay windows, are of wood. 

The contract, including plumbing and painting, was taken at a little over $20,000; and 
the house when completed, with additions, furnace, papering, &c., will probably cost 


$2,000 more. 
* See Frontispiece. 
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Frencu Vrecerasi.es.—We have obtained from Paris seeds of the vegetables figured in 
our frontispiece, and we shall take pleasure in supplying those who desire them with a 
small quantity, sufficient for a trial, on application by mail or otherwise. They were grown 
here from seed imported by us last year, and received especial commendation by the com- 
mittee on vegetables of the Genesee Valley Horticultural Society. 


— es 


Tree PLanters AND NursEryMEN.—We have been requested to publish the following 
article, written for the Genesee Farmer, and we cheerfully comply, as it is a matter of 
importance both to sellers and purchasers of trees: 


“There is one point about nursery trees, that gives rise occasionally to considerable discussion 
between the buyers and sellers, and it has occurred to us that it might be well to offer a few 
remarks on it at this time. We allude to the dissatisfaction and disappointment that purchasers 
experience on receiving from the nursery trees of a somewhat crooked or irregular growth, or of 
smaller size than they had expected. We are very well aware that it is not a little aggravating 
to receive trees of four feet in height, instead of six or eight as expected; or to get them with 
stems curved and twisted in half a dozen different ways, instead of being as straight as a gun 
barrel. To the amateur who intends to make but a small plantation, and desires every tree to 
be a model, this is particularly provoking; and in his trouble, unless he be as patient as Job, he 
reproaches the poor nurseryman most severely. Now we are not about to plead the cause of the 
nurserymen ; they must take care of themselves. They are, we know very well, often much to 
blame, and deserve reproach; but they are not unfrequently censured without good reason ; and 
if those who purchase trees would study beforehand the characters of the varieties selected, a3 to 
growth, they would not so often be disappointed. 

“Now we will suppose, for instance, that Mr A. orders from his nurseryman a dozen apple trees, 
as follows: Early Joe, Summer Rose, American Summer Pearmain, Fall Pippin, Gravenstein, Por- 
ter, Baldwin, Fameuse, Northern Spy, Newtown Pippin, Melon, and Red Canada; and that these 
are to be, we will say, three years old from the bud or graft. We would find that the Graven- 
stein, Baldwin, Fall Pippin, Fameuse, and Northern Spy, which are strong, rapid growers, are 
large, thrifty, beautiful trees; while the others, which are remarkably slow growers, are not more 
than half as large, and will be pronounced small, scrubby, stanted things, not fit to be seen, much 
less planted. A Baldwin, Gravenstein, or Northern Spy will be larger in the same soil and under 
the same culture, in three years than a [ed Canada or a Newtown Pippin in five: and at any size, 
their stout shoots, straight trunk, and smooth clean bark, are pleasing to the eye; while the slen- 
der, twiggy, rough-barked trees, are just the reverse. These considerations should be taken into 
account. The nurseryman is paid no more for the slow growers than he is for the rapid growers, 
and it is not reasonable to expect them so large or looking so vigorous. Then there are varieties, 
such as the R. I. Greening and Fall Pippin, of irregular growth, with very seldom a straight stem, 
that it is quite unreasonable to expect as symmetrical as a Baldwin or a Northern Spy. 

“If we turn to pears, we find these remarks equally applicable. If Mr. A. will order from his 
nurseryman the Bartlett, Seckel, Buffam, Duchess f Angouleme, Marie Louise, and Winter Nelis, 
he will find a marked and perhaps to him a very disagreeable contrast in their size and form. 
The Buffam and Duchess may be eight feet high, thrifty, and smooth as young willows; the 
Bartlett not over five feet, and the Seckel four; while the Marie Louise and Winter Nelis will 
not only be small, but twisted into the most fantastic and untree-like shapes. Looking at the 
Buffam and the Duchess, he will at once say, ‘Now these are what I call trees—just what I 
wanted ; but these,’ turning to poor Marie Louise and Winter Nelis, ‘these are horrible.’ The 
nurseryman, who perhaps searched up and down every row in his nursery to get the straightest 


and best ones to please Mr. A., who is very nice, is sure to get not less than two pages of a scold ; 
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and not only that, he must lose a part of his bill and ever after the trade of one whom he hoped 
would be a good customer. 

“Turn again to cherries, and we find the same sources of disappointment. Mr. A. wants half a 
dozen cherry trees—tall, handsome, well-shaped trees, of uniform size and shape, as he intends 
them for ornament as well as fruit. Well, he orders Black Tartarian, Yellow Spanish, Napoleon 
Bigarreau, May Duke, Belle de Choisy, and Belle Magnifique—all first rate cherries ; but unfortu- 
nately, when they are received, the Belle de Choisy and Magnifique are mere dwarfs beside the 
majestic Black Tartarians and Napoleons. He then regrets he ordered them, and blames the 
nurseryman for not knowing better than to send them. 

“So with plums. No one need expect to get Green Gages and Jeffersons of uniform size with 
Imperial Gages, Smith’s Orleans, or Magnum Bonums. If they do, they will generally be disap- 
pointed. 

“Those who regard the size and shape of their trees of the first importance, must not be very 
tenacions about varieties; and, on the contrary, those who place quality first, must be less diffi- 
cult to please as to size and form. The reasons are obvious. There are certain requisites, how- 
ever, which purchasers have a right to demand from the nurseryman under all circumstances. 
These are—lIst, That trees be sound and thrifty, stout in proportion to their height, and supplied 
with an abundance of healthy unmutilated roots. 2d, That the varieties be genuine. 3d, That 
they be packed and prepared for transportation with the greatest possible care and skill. The 
purchaser who fixes his mind on mere size, forgetful of these, stands in his own light, and will, if 
he lives long enough, find out his mistake. 

“Would it not be well for nurserymen to indicate, or arrange in eeparate classes, slow growers 
and those of a very irregular or crooked growth? 

“We throw out these hints for the purpose of drawing attention to a matter that, as long as 


we can remember, has been productive of disappointment and no little unpleasant feeling that 
might just as well have been avoided.” 


A New Seeprine Grape.—In Hovey’s Magazine for March we have a very interesting 
article on the season of 1852, with notes on new fruits, by the Hon. J. S. Canor, President 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, from which we extract the following : 


“A. W. Sretson’s Seepiine Grare No. 4.—Mr. Sretsox, a most enthusiastic and skillful cultiva- 
tor of the vine, has devoted much of his attention to the production, from seed, of a new hardy 
grape, worthy of, and suited to, general cultivation—one that, combining richness of flavor and 
other good qualities with that of a reasonable assurance of ripening in the open air, having been 
considered by cultivators of this fruit a desideratum. Thus far, Mr. S., judging from specimens 
of that designated above as No. 4, seems to have been successful in the attainment of his object ; 
and it gives promise, if attempts similar to those heretofore made by him are continued, of a 
result that shall be the full fruition of his wishes. This grape is understood to be an offspring, 
iu the third generation of seed, of the common wild grape hybribized with the Black Hamburgh 
and other imported varieties; and it seems highly probable that the fruit of the next generation 
may possess all the qualities desired, should the experiments of Mr. S. be thus far pursued. This 
grape is of a dark purple or black color, with both bunches and berries of good size, very sweet, 
in flavor resembling the Isabella, and in quality equalling if not surpassing that variety. The 
vine is very hardy and very prolific. The fruit hangs long on the vine without shrivelling, 
having been thus kept perfectly plump and fine as late as Nov. 25. This grape was exhibited by 
Mr. Srersoy, at the Rooms of the Horticultural Society, on the 4th and 11th of September, and 
also at the annual exhibition of the Society on the 25th of that month, and, as it is believed, is 


one that may with safety be recommended, to both amateurs and cultivators of this fruit, as an 
object worthy of attention.” 
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Mr. Cazor describes the following pears as giving promise of excellence: 
Mons—a winter variety. Delices d Hardenpont—Nov. and Dee. 
winter. Docteur Capron—Oct. and Nov. 


Inconnue Van 
Suzette de Bavay— 
New Long Rose Water —Nov. and Dec. The 
Tea pear of New Haven, Beurré Clairgeau, Nouveau Poiteau, Beurré Montegeron. 

Beurré Merode is synonymous with Doyenné Boussock, St. Nicolas with Duchesse d’ Or- 
leans, and Henri Nicaire with Bartlett. The Soldat Laborer and Josephine de Maline he 
speaks unfavorably of. The first has not been fine with us; but the latter excellent, though 
small, so far. 


——__—_———__—. 


Tue following article is by an intelligent observer of nature in all her varied and beau- 


tiful forms. We hope to enliven and enrich our pages with other articles from the same 
source, when the forest shall appear in its beauty. 


DAD 


FOREST GLEANINGS—April and April Fl 


BY MRS. CAROLINE P. TRAILL. 


“The pine hath a fringe of softer green, 
And the moss looks bright where my steps have been.”— Zemans, 


The month of April ia Canada is decidedly the least agreeable one in the whole year. It is 
often cold and cheerless; or if a few sunny, warm days present themselves, they are too often 
the precursors of biting winds and showers of snow and sleet, which put a bridle on the earth, 


and hold vegetation in check. This month does not display the same peculiar features as in Eng- 
land; with ua it is not 


“ April suns and April showers, 
That fill the lap of May with flowers.” 


We miss those balmy breezes laden with the odors of the violet, the primrose, and the blue bell; 
— those deep blue skies, rendered more lovely by the big silver thrones, as we used to call the 
white clouds that are so often seen in April skies, casting their hasty shadows over the streams 
and young fields of wheat; now for a few moments veiling the sun, then as suddenly passing 
away, leaving his face more glorious than before. 


We miss the music of the feathered choir at 
early dawn, and all through the livelong day. 


We miss the busy murmur of the bees in the 
bosom of the golden crocus, the starry blossoms of the little celandine on green banks by the 
way-side, and the daisies that powder over the meadows like snow showers. 

Yet, though we lose all these sweet sounds and sights, we must not be ungrateful. Our Cana- 
dian April, though colder and even more capricious than her sister of the isles, also has her 
charms for such as will seek them with cheerful faces and contented hearts. It is her breath 
that unlocks the frozen lakes and loosens the icy streams—that rids the earth of her snowy 
burden—that causes the sap to flow and the buds to swell, ready for expanding the leaves that 
have been closely shut up in their downy cradles during the long winter months. 

At the voice of the flowing streams the hardier emigrants begin to flock in. The wild ducks 
are splashing the newly opened waters with their wide wings; and see! the little song-sparrow 
(Fringilla melodia) is flitting to and fro on our garden bushes, with the neat snow-bird (F. niva- 
lis) and little brown wren (Troylodytes fulva); all singing a low sweet song of joy and gladness, 
as they flit to and fro, now searching for seeds upon the withered stalks of the rough amaranth 
or tall mullein, or on the mossy branches for insects. Now may be heard, on warm days, the 
incessant rapping, tapping, and hammering of the wood-peckers, both the red-headed (Picus 
erythocephalus) and the little downy spotted and midland wood-peckers ; the soft, low, plaintive, 
note of the chickadee ; or the bold, full, musical swell of the song-thrush and meadow-lark ; with 
many others that I could name. Listen to that hollow sound; it is like the booming of very 
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distant thunder, yet the sky displays no thunder-clouds, What can it be? In the forest, there, 
just at the edge of the cedar swamp, elevated on a fallen log, is the author of the mysterious 
sound ; it is a drummer—the male of the ruffed grous, commonly known by the name of Cana- 
dian patridge. He is beating his breast with his expanded wings, and setting up his shining 
dark ruff, to allure a distant mate from the depths of the cedar swamp. He has been feeding 
on the soft red berries of the trailing arbutus, and stripping the red bark from the wild rasp- 
berries that grow on yonder upturned roots, 

The evergreens are changing their spiny leaves, and sending up new, vigorous shoots from the 


end of every branch. The white pine shoots measure about fourteen inches. During the spring, 


the last years shoot casts off its spiny covering, and the new growth is seen, like a green tassel, 
above it. By measuring the length of the annual shoots of these trees, the age of a large pine 
may be pretty nearly calculated. 

The catkins of the willows, birches, poplars, and alders, come out during this month, if the 
season be not too severe. But there is often a great difference in the forwardness of vegetation 
in this month. In the year 1833 the woods were almost free of snow. In the beginning of April 
sugar-making was nearly over; hepaticas, spring beauty, and violets of several colors were in 
bloom ; and the leaves of the hard wood trees were many of them expanded by the 4th of May, 
That was the earliest spring that remember. 1834 was like it; but on the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
of May, the wind changed to the northwest, a severe frost bound up the earth, and snow fell to 
a depth of several inches. The forest was out in leaf, and I had young chickens hatched, which 
died, all but four, from cold. Nevertheless, we had a splendid summer, and many trees put out 
new leayes—among these were willows and poplars. 

Of our earliest flowers, there is none that is more lovely to the eye than the hepatica, (Hepatica 
Americana,) commonly called snow-flower by the Canadians. Its tufts of blue, pale pink, and 
white blossoms, may be seen in warm Aprils, on every grassy mound, on turfy knolls. formed by 
the wind-fallen trees, by way-side fences, and in the partially cleared forest, its starry flowers 
waving with every gentle breath that passes over them. What the daisy is to the English 
meadows, the hepatica is to our Canadian clearings—it is a harbinger of spring. 

“Tt tells us that winter, cold winter, is past, 
And that spring, lovely spring, is returning at last.” 

Of all the early Canadian flowers, I love the pretty hepatica best. Next, and by many most 
admired, is spring beauty, (Claytonia virginica.) Its delicate, graceful, striped pink bells may be 
seen during the latter part of April, on sunny meadows. It loves the shelter of old decaying 
timbers, and is often to be found just peeping from beneath the overshadowing side of a mossy 
log, yet willing to expand its petals towards the warm sunshine. It was among the first spring 
flowers that attracted my attention. About the same time comes forth, in rich, moist soil, just 
at the edge of the forest, and even encroaching a little within its bounds, the pure white flowers 
of the Sanguinaria, or blood-root. It breaks the ground folded within its vine-shaped leaf, which 
is veined with pale orange color; and if broken, both leaf and stem and root exudes a bright 
scarlet juice. It is with this that the Indian squaw dies the orange and red tints in her baskets, 
mats, and quills) The flower, on a small scale, resembles the white crocus, It was among my 
first favorites. The Erythronium, or dog's tooth violet —that very elegant single flowered lily— 
comes next; and then there are some early life-eyerlastings, and violets white and blue, and low- 
stemmed creeping ranunculus, with many other small and less attractive flowers. 

As the snow melts away, the green leaves of many plants that have been nursed by its friendly 
covering may be seen. The various species of wintergreens, the delightful Pyrolus and Chima- 
philla, the creeping arbutus, Mitchella repens, (thorn-berry) and the sweet, spicy wintergreen 
with its gay red berries and shiny leaves, all as fresh and vigorous as though they had been 
perfecting their winter toilet within the sheltered canopy of their snowy chamber to do honor to 
the new-born spring. 
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We are apt to think that vegetation lies dormant during the winter months. Her powers, 
I should think, were not entirely suspended; the perfecting of leaf and flower buds may be 
slowly but surely proceeding. On mild, warm days, the ascent of the sap is felt, for I have heard 
of maple sugar being made early in the month of February. Even those animals that hybernate, 
experience the vivifying influence of a change of temperature, from extreme cold to warmth, and 
come forth for a few hours or days to reeruit themselves. During these intervals of sunshine and 
warmth, doubtless the vegetable life becomes quickened and the results of her operations mani- 
fest themselves in due season. 

It is daring the month of April that the animals that have been locked up in winter’s sleep 
come forth. The squirrels may then be seen running along the rail fences, or on the logs; the 
little chipmunk chasing his fellows among the fallen timbers, full of playfal glee ; the deer steals 
out from among the budding under-wood, crosses our clearings, and leads his companions to the 
margins of our lakes and pools; the lakes and rivers are alive with fish, and dark nights are 
illumined by the torch of the Indian, in his bark canoe, as he quietly glides over the surface with 
his well-poised spear dealing the death blow to his scaly prey. 

We hail April with gladness because we know that the reign of winter is at an end, and even 
though he sometimes reappears and frowns upon us, it can be but for a short-season, and that 
bright days and sunny skies, and all spring’s joyous things, are in store for us. April might be 
valled the month of many hopes. Where the season is sufficiently mild, seeds of various kinds are 
sown or the ground prepared for them. It is also the season of grafting. 

“ By the violet’s soft perfume, 
By the fragrance of the broom, 
By the blossom on the bough, 
By the hillock’s flower-crowned brow, 
And the young leaves’ verdant pride, 
And a thousand traits beside 
Of purest joy and holiest mirth, 
Spring, creation hails thy birth !"—Agnes Strickland, 


——_@——___-. 


Excretions or Prants.—I must be a poor, very poor, physiologist, ‘since, with all my patience 
in reading over and over again and trying to understand something about the article “on the 
excretion of plants,” published in your February number, I know not much more than before ; that 
is to say, I do not understand of what importance it would be to agriculture, ete., to know with 
certainty that the excretions of plants are poisonous to the soil. Would that certitude render the 
soil any better for raising crops, without any antidote to the poisonous excretions—I mean with- 
out any manure? If so, the excrementitious doctrine is good to know, and I will likely agree 
with Dr. Liypiey and others. 

One more question:—Is any one who understands that soils become exhausted, by being con- 
stantly cropped with one kind of plant, a physiologist? If so, we are all more or less physiolo- 
gists) Whether, that besides this knowledge, we should believe, with some, that the deterioration 
of the soil is caused by the doubtful deleterious excretions of the roots, or by their more probable 
excessive absorption of the nutritive gases; or, with some others, that sourness is only the result of 
an acid, without any doubt caused by a superabundance of water ? 

Let us suppose now, that we should all be of one opinion about those physiological subtilties, 
where would be the good of it? Would the soil be more or less fertile? No! Then wherefore 
those digressions about finding a knot ina bulrush. If the advocates of those two different doc- 
trines should give us the means of re-establishing the fertility of deteriorated soils, whether the 


exhaustion be the result of poisonous excretions or enervating absorption, some good might be 
effected. 


But no, the only thing we get from those doctors’ arguments are quotations from all 
quarters, all probably very exact, but which taken together, in my opinion, would not be as 
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good for any poisoned soil as simple rotation of crops, deep tilling, and animal excrements; and 
draining and frequent hoeing for the acid or sourness. Spaptex.—Albany, N. Y. 


We have great faith in the efliciency of rotation of crops, drainage, deep tillage, manures, 
and general good culture, for exhausted or defective soils. Nevertheless, we cannot treat a 
question that has deservedly attracted so much the attention of ardent philosophic minds, 
and one that however unsettled it may be has an important bearing on cultivation, so 
lightly as our correspondent “Simplex” appears to do. 

—— oe 


Frurrs at tHe Sovr.—I have been cultivating pear trees for about 15 years, and during that 
period, out of near one hundred varieties, I have found only the Rousselet de Rheims and Verte 
longue panachée to escape entirely from blight; even the Bartlett has suffered on one tree. Both 
these varieties are vigorous growers and good bearers every alternate year, and the fruits are good 
—sometimes first rate—but uneven in quality, some being much better than others, though none 
below fully second rate. The Rousselet le Rheims grows upon the quince equal to any variety, 
I am still partial to the Winter Bonchretien, though it is not mentioned by Mr. Downina. It is a 
very thrifty grower upon quince, and I suspect does best upon that stock. It bears early and 
well. The fruit very rarely cracks, and is fully equal to any pear that I have yet tasted—superior, 
in my opinion, to the St. Germain, which has also done well with me; both last until about 
Christmas. 

My friend, Mr. Rosert Harwett, was rated for saying that northern peach trees did not bear 
as well as southern grown trees. Iam sorry to say that my experience fully coincides with his, 
I have found that pear trees procured from the continent of Europe grow and bear much earlier 
than trees from Long Island, and are much less apt to die. Some varieties procured from Long 
Island seem to grow smaller every year, and about one-quarter to one-third die the first summer 
Rosert Cusotm.—Near Beaufort, 8. C. 


————— 


Aprtes.—Mr. Crartes Downtne, of Newburgh, in a private letter, lately received, 
makes the following interesting statements : 


I have fruited the past year the following, which all prove to be Pomme Royal or Dyer, viz: 
Tompkins, of Tompkins county, N. Y., Beard Burden and Mygatt’s Bergamot, of Connecticut, 
Bullripe, of Oneida county, and Pomme Water, of Monroe county, N. Y. I find upon inquiry this 
is a variable fruit. In some sections and soils it is a poor bearer, and is apt to be spotted and 
knotty; in others, it is always fair and a good bearer. All speak of it, however, as one of the 
very best for eating. 

Another fact is, that Fall Pippin, Holland Pippin, and White Spanish Reinette, are three dis- 
tinct kinds, alfhough by many thought to be the same. The first is the best apple, but generally 
a moderate bearer. The Holland Pippin is a good bearer, fair and handsome; it is an excellent 
cooking fruit, and profitable for marketing, but not an eating fruit. The White Spanish Reinette 
is an excellent fruit and by many preferred to the Fall Pippin ; it is a good bearer; the flesh is a 
little coarser, but tender, with a brisk, juicy flavor.” 








++ 


Notices of Books, Pamphlets, &e. 


Report or Te Fre Annvuat Exresraon or Tae Musxrxeum County Acaicuururan Socurry, held in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, October 1852 
A County Agricultural Society that can display such a list of members, and such endless 
columns of entries, is in a hopeful state. More than this, our Zanesville friends have added 
a Horticultural department to their Society, aud the commitee are to meet weekly during 
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the summer. They are also aiding in the dissemination of useful works, by offering as pre- 
miums so many of Dr. Warper’s Review and the other Ohio journals. They are otherwise 
doing good in many ways, and we hope their example will not be lost on other counties 
that are yet behind. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President.—CORNELIUS SPRINGER. 

Vice President.—Isaac Dutton. 

Treasurer.—James L. Cox. 

Secretary.—Jonn Barnarp. 

Managers.—Ws. Dexstsox, of Salem township; Apram C. Howarp, of Washington townsnip; 


James T. Cuerry, of Springfield township; Col D. Peams, of Salt Creek township; Scawmon 
Ropman, of Hopewell township. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE Om1o PomoLocicaL Socrery. Meeting held at Columbus, January 11th and 12th, 1953. 

We are glad that this Society is determined to prosecute its labors. There could be no 
stronger proof that they are much wanted than the pages of this report. Nomenclature is 
really ina sad condition. The lists of fruit presented, show some large collections. R. 
Buonanan, of Cincinnati, 43 varieties; A. L. Benepior, of Morrow county, 66 varieties; 
W. B. Lisrry, of Morrow county, 25 varieties. In all, the collection of apples must have 
been very extensive. The discussions are not quite so practical as those of the Illinois 
meeting, but nevertheless have elicited many useful facts, which we shall notice hereafter. 


Westenn Horticutrvrat Review. Jons A. Warner, Editor. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Working Farmer, edited by Prof. Marss, one of our best monthly agricultural 


journals, gives our Cincinnati contemporary the following well merited notice: 

This is one of the few Horticultural Reviews we can always refer to with pleasure. Its editor, 
although precise in all matters connected with his art, writes like a man in good spirits, who is 
not working his way up hill. His style is free from satire, nor is it annoyed by that kind of 
egotism which we are sorry to see effaces some of the horticultural journals of the present day. 

Se 


OmmacaL Freep Lecrcess ror Acricutturmts. By Dr. Jvutivs Apo.tprcs Stockmarpt, Professor in the Royal 
Academy at Tharand. Translated from the German. Edited, with Notes, by James E. Tescuzmacuer. Cam- 


bridge: Joun Barruerr. 1553. 
This book has been laid on our table. We had prepared a notice of the work, which we 
can not find room for in this number. For sale by D. M. Dewey, of Rochester. 


Tue Sovrnern Acriccttvrist is the title of a new journal devoted to Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture, Pomology, &c., published monthly at Laurensville, S.C. Ool. A. G. Summer, 
editor: Wa. Summer, Horticultural editor. The first number is well filled and well printed. 
The Horticultural department is particularly varied and interesting—displaying both good 
taste and sound judgment. We trust it will be well sustained, and we believe it will be, 
for we have abundant evidence of a very general and active spirit of inquiry on rural mat- 
ters all over the South. The Southern States have a great duty to perform to American 
horticulture. Their semi-tropical climate admits of the culture in the open air of a vast 
number of useful fruits and vegetables, of beautiful trees and plants, that we in the North 
can only attempt under glass. If they will but turn themselves as energetically to the 
development of their climate resources as we are doing here, the United States may soon 
occupy a creditable position in the horticultural world. 
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(J. R. S., Georgia.) Hxepers.—In directing osage orange hedges to be shortened or shorn 
annually, we mean both leading shoots and side shoots; but the latter require less shorten- 
ing than the former, because they grow with less vigor. The object is to thicken and 
strengthen the hedge in all parts. 

Parapisk Stocks are grown either by seed or layers—generally the latter—from a 
small, shrubby species of apple. 

Dovcatn is intermediate between the common apple stock and the Paradise. The 
latter is used when very small trees are wanted, and the Doucain for trees of moderate size. 

OCurngszk Dwarrinc.—We know little about the stocks used for dwarfing in China. The 
Chinese are wonderfully successful in these matters it is said; and we believe one of the 
most efficient operations is to start the trees by confinement in small pots, in the same way 
they are said to prevent the growth of women’s feet—by enclosing them in small shoes or 
bandages that admit of no expansion. 

Firzerts.—We know of no good reason why filberts will not bear in lat. 834° 80’. You 
must either have a barren sort or mismanage them in some way. 

Appte Trees.—The bark on the side of the tree next the sun, south and south-west, is 
always brighter colored than on the north side. Young shoots show this more conspicu- 
ously. Ifthe natural color be reddish, the south side will be a much brighter red than the 
north. Some old fashioned planters take especial pains to place the tree in the same posi- 
tion in the garden or orchard as it was in the nursery. 

Some of the French writers treat of “orientation” as of much importance; and, in some 
climates, it may be. A tree turned round—its north side to the south and south side to the 
north—must feel the effect of it to some extent, and must pass through a sort of acclimat- 
ing process. 

(W. B., Madison, Ala.) Buchanan’s Treatise on Grape Culture and Wine Making. 

Question.—Will some one of experience tell us what is the best wine grape for the State 
of Alabama? 


Ratstva Evercrrens rrom Seep.—I would like to get some information on the best plan of 
raising evergreens from seed—such as Junipers, Arbor Vite, de. Tuos. Taornity.—Fallston, Pa. 

The seeds of Junipers require to be put in a “ rot heap,” mixed with earth, and left one 
year before planting; then sow in light sandy or peaty soil. The Arbor Vite seeds may 
be sown when gathered, or the spring following, and it will grow the first season. The 
soil should be a sandy peat if possible. At one season’s growth the plants may be trans- 
ferred from the seed-bed into nursery rows, or into other beds where they will have more 


room. 


Osace Orance.—In answer to your correspondent in the January number, who asks whether 
“the Osage Orange is liable to throw up sprouts,” I can state that I have had about one hundred 
yards of the hedge growing for the last three years. It has been cut down annually, according 
to rule, and is now six feet high in some places, and has never yet thrown up the first shoot. It 
is not easily propagated from cuttings. I have tried it for two years and not more than one in 
fifty would live. Perhaps the new method, of putting both ends in the ground and leaving the 
center above, would prove more successful. The roots do not sprout. I cut off all tap roots 
when I planted the hedge and carefully planted them, but none came up.—J. R. S.—Clarks- 
ville, Ga. 
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Horticultural Societies. 


Worcester County (Mass.) Hortrcunrurat Socrery.—The annual meeting of this Society was 
holden at the Horticultural Hall on Wednesday, January 5, 1853, when the following officers were 
elected for the current year, viz: 

President—STEPHEN SALISBUR Tf. 

Vice Presidents.—Wwm. T. Merrie.p, Joun C. Wurm, of Northbridge, and Gxo. T. Rick 

Treasurer.—Frep'k Wm. Pare. 

Secretary.—S. Hexyry Hit. 

LTibrarian.—C. Harris. 

Auditors.—Gro. T. Rice, Wa. M. Bicxrorp. 

Trustees.—J. M. Earle, C. W. Forbush, Grafton; Isaac Davis, Wm. M. Bickford, Wm. Capron, 
Uxbridge; Wm. Workman, Ansel Lakin, Joseph A. Denny, Leicester; L. Burrage, Leominster ; 
Geo. Jaques, Geo. A. Dresser, D. W. Lincoln, A. H. Waters, Milbury; Harvey Dodge, Sutton; 
Job C. Stone, Shrewsbury; Sam’l H. Colton, T. Bond, North Brookfield; J. N. Bates, Barre; 
Emory Bannister, Jona. Forbush, Bolton. 

From the Treasurer’s Report, it appears that the financial affairs of the Society are in a flour- 
ishing condition. The Real Estate, consisting of Horticultural Hall and the lot on which it is 
situated, has cost the Society about $20,000, on account of which they owe about $12,400. The 
builaing brings an annual rent of $1,600, with the reservation, for the use of the Society, of the 
apartment, when the weekly exhibitions and the meetings of the Society and Trustees are held, 
and also of the main hall for one week, for the annual exhibition. 

Aileen Deak oF GE II 6d oe ccc cccwadcircinedecuiiannn $161 00 
Admission tickets to exhibition, 
Sale of Fruits, &c., at auction, 

The Treasurer reports that $600 of the debt was paid last October, and that $500 more may be 
paid in April, and $700 in October; this, as we understand, is a reduction of so much of the 
principal in addition to the interest. With the income of the Society, the whole debt will be 
paid off in a few years, leaving them their fine Hall building, yielding an annual rent of $1,600 
a year, clear of all incumbrances.—assachusetts Spy. 


———— a 


Caxrvca Hortiovitvrat Socrery.—The first annual meeting of this Society was held at 
the Court House in the city of Auburn, on the 9th of February, and the following officers 
were chosen for the ensuing year: 


President.—H. T. DICKINSON. 

Vice Presidents.—P. R. Freeorr, Guo. E. Barner, Ourven W. Warrier, Auburn; Jonny Morss, 
Aurelius, 

Corresponding Secretary.—Horace T. Coox, Auburn. 

Recording Secretary.—S. 8S. Graves, Auburn. 

Treasurer.—Joun 8S. Crary, Auburn. 

Managers.—W. Ossorx, L. Q Snerwoop, H. H. Bosrwics, A. V. Putsirern, Wu. Curiixe, 
Auburn; 8. H. Hictey, W. D. Ospory, Mentz; Jonny R. Pacs, Sennett; Sozomon Grzzs, 
Weedsport. 


Auburn is one of those quiet, pretty towns, in the midst of a fertile and beautiful region 
of country, where horticulture may be expected to receive a large share of attention. There 
are many good gardens there now, and a large number of zealous and tasteful amateurs, 
who will ensure success to the Cayuga Society. 
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List oF Prizes OFFERED BY THE New York Horricutturar Soorety ror 1853.—We 
are glad to see New York in the field with such a liberal list of prizes, and we hope they 
will bring out an active competition. There is no lack of material. There are two monthly 
shows, a semi-annual show on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of June, and an annual show on 
the 20th, 21st, and 22d of September. We learn from the Agricultor that— 


“The regular weekly meeting of the Society was held at the Stuyvesant Institute on Monday 
evening, Feb. 7th, N. R. Antnony, Esq., one of the Vice Presidents, in the chair. 

“There was a fair attendance of members who took a lively interest in the business before the 
meeting. 

“Mr. Bort exhibited a stand of six Camellias, but owing to the want of proper accommodation, 
they were not seen to advantage. The Society’s exertions have been much retarded by a deficient 
accommodation in this respect, as the room occupied at present is not adapted for the display of 
flowers or fruits, and a great desire is manifested to promote this feature in the weekly meetings. 
Mr. Boiw’s Camellias were choice flowers and favorite varieties. One of them, called by him 
Inbricata striata, is a variety apparently allied to the old Jmbricata and a well marked flower. 
The others were Henri Favre, Imbricata, Sacco Nova, Double White Caroline Smith, Sulcata, Fim- 
briata, and Cruciata, A seedling raised by Mr. Bott, No. 411, was pronounced worthy of notice, 
and a first premium was awarded for the six blooms. 

“The first premium for fruit was awarded to Tuomas Duny, Macedon, for the best twelve 
Winter Apples, Newtown Pippins.” 

The following prizes are offered for the April meeting: 


Avricvtas.—For the best three varieties, in pots, on the second Monday, Diploma, or $2. 

Rosrs.—For the best twelve distinct varieties of Tea, Bourbon, Noisette, or Bengal, cut flowers, 
on the first Monday, Bronze Medal, or $3; for the second best do. do., Diploma, or $2. For the 
best six Remontants, do., Bronze Medal, or $3; for the second best do., do., Diploma, or $2. 

Pansivs.—For the best twelve distinct varieties, cut flowers, on the second Monday, Bronze 
Medal, or $3; for the second best do., do., Diploma, or $2. 
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Aprran (Micn.) Horricurturar Socrery.—At the annual meeting of this society, holden ou Thurs- 
day evening of last week, the following officers were chosen : 

President.—D. K. UNDERWOOD. 

Vice President.—W™a. H. Scorr. 

Secretary.—T. M. Coorry. 

Treasurer.—S. Laturor. 

Jibrarian.—A. 8. Connett. 

Executive Committee—J. W. Hetwe, B. F. Stnonc, B. W. Steer, W. Owes, and W. H. Scorr. 

At the close of the meeting, the members present had the satisfaction of testing the merits of 
choice specimens of Belmont, R. J. Greening, Herefordshire Pearmain, Swaar, Spitzenburg and 
Black apples, presented by A. 8. Cornet. 

We are glad to learn that the Society is in such a flourishing condition, and that they contem- 
plate adding considerably to their library the present year.— Adrian Watchtower. 

-* 

MitwavKee Horticvttvrat Sociery.—On the 6th of March, the Milwaukee Horticul- 
tural Society held its annual meeting for the election of officers for the ensuing year: 

President.—HANS CROCKER. 

Vice Presidents.—Cyrus Haw ry, CLARENCE SHEPHERD. 

Corresponding Secretary.—R. N. MrssENGER, 

Recording Secretary.—W™. H. Watson. 

Treasurer.—Davip Fureuson. 

Executive Committee.—Cuas. Girrorp, R. Parker, and A. 8. Futier. 

The Standing Committees were not appointed. We shall give them as soon as received. 
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